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Part  2  —  Possible  locations  from  nineteenth  century  searches,  1811-1896. 


Search  for  the  Tonquin 

By  E.  W.  Giesecke 


ON  JUNE  5, 1811,  nearly  180  years 
ago,  the  history  making 
American  ship  Tonquin  raised  its  anchor 
in  Bakers  Bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  It  had  just  carried  the 
men  and  supplies  from  New  York  for 
the  building  of  the  first  permanent  post 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  John  Jacob  Astor 
depended  on  the  further  safe  and 
profitable  sailings  of  his  269  ton  ship  to 
make  his  venture  into  the  maritime  fur 
trade  successful.  The  men  left  at  newly 
founded  Astoria  —  26,  consisting  of  the 
partners  in  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the 
clerks,  and  the  French  Canadian 

r\  A 

voyageursZ4  —  depended  on  the 
Tonquin' s  return  to  resupply  the  post, 
offer  safety  against  possible  native  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  provide  security  in  face  of 
the  aggressive  competition  from  the 
Canadian  North  West  Company. 

The  ship  did  not  return  and  the 
Astorians  were  left  without  an  ocean 
going  vessel.  Transport  was  needed,  as 
the  post  had  been  left  short  of  supplies 
with  the  sailing  of  the  Tonquin.  Captain 
Jonathan  Thorn  had  only  left  a  small  part 
of  his  cargo  at  the  Columbia,  possibly 
because  he  intended  a  short  voyage,  with 
a  visit  to  Baranov  at  New  Archangel 
(Sitka),  and  an  early  return. 25 

The  Astorians'  only  vessel  besides 
small  canoes  was  the  sloop  Dolly  for 
which  the  frame  was  carried  to  the 
Columbia  on  board  the  Tonquin.  After  it 
was  launched,  the  Dolly  proved  to  be  too 
small  for  sailing  outside  the  bar  and  her 
service  was  restricted  to  navigation  on 
the  river. 

Finally,  nearly  a  year  later,  relief  ar¬ 
rived.  Astor's  supply  ship  Beaver  was 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  May  9, 


1812.  Unloading  began  quickly.  It  was 
then  determined  that  Wilson  Price  Hunt, 
who  had  commanded  the  overland  expe¬ 
dition  to  Astoria,  would  embark  on  the 
Beaver.  That  vessel  had  brought  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin  (which  the 
Astorians  had  already  heard  by  way  of 
rumor  from  the  natives).  The  report  had 
been  made  by  means  of  a  letter  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Ebbets  of  the  Enterprise  left  at 
Hawaii,  where  the  Beaver  had  anchored. 
Mr.  Hunt  then  embarked,  the  Beaver  set¬ 
ting  sail  for  her  northward  voyage  on 
August  4, 1812. 

For  Tonquin  searches,  it  is  important 

to  be  aware  of  the  purpose  of  Hunt's 

cruise.  His  objective  "was  to  do  what  the 

Tonquin  failed  to  do  the  previous  year: 

explore  trading  possibilities  on  the 

Northwest  coast,  visit  the  Russians  at 

.  27 

Sitka,and  then  return  to  the  Columbia." 
Astor  had  already  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Baranov,  and  the  Tonquin  was 
to  have  implemented  the  first  step  in  his 
trade  contract  with  the  Russians.  The  ill- 
fated  Tonquin  was  apparently  intended 
to  sail  north  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  "detailed  survey  of  the  coastal  trade" 
that  Franchere  penned  in  his  journal,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  "visit  (to)  the  Russian  estab¬ 
lishment"  28  would  likely  not  have  meant 
anything  but  a  straight  line  cruise  north¬ 
ward  along  the  Vancouver  Island  coast. 

Investigation  at  Astoria 

The  Pacific  Fur  Company  clerks  and 
voyageurs  at  Astoria  finally  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  first  hand  intelligence 
as  to  the  Tonquin's  fate.  In  September 

1813,  they  sent  for  and  interviewed  the 
native  George  Ramsay,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  massacre.  Franchere  reported  that 
Ramsay,  after  the  attack  at  "Newiti 
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(Nahwitti),  had  slipped  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  barbarians  and  taken  refuge 
with  this  tribe"  (the  natives  of  Gray's 
Harbor).  "As  the  distance  from  the 
Columbia  to  Gray's  Harbor  is  not  very 
great,  we  sent  for  him  and  at  last  he  came 
most  unwillingly  to  the  post,  where  he 
told  us  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  ship  and 
its  crew..."29 

Ramsay's  report  of  the  attack  was 
given  in  Part  1,  and  appears  in  more 
detail  in  various  published  journals  of 
the  fur  traders.  By  1813  other  events  at 
Astoria,  such  as  growing  opposition 
from  the  North  West  Company  fostered 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  pushed  the 
Toncjuin's  loss  into  the  background.  But 
other  American  ships  in  the  northwest 
fur  trade  continued  to  inquire  as  to  the 
tragedy,  and  at  least  two  ships'  journals 
had  already  recorded  the  loss. 

First  Search  for  the  Tonquin 

Astor's  prior  ship,  the  Enterprise,  was 
already  in  the  Pacific  during  all  of  1810. 
Captain  Ebbets,  her  commander,  had  in¬ 
structions  from  Astor  that  he  was  to  team 
up  with  Captain  Thorn  in  the  summer  of 
1811.  Ebbets  arrived  on  the  Northwest 
coast  from  the  Chinese  trading  ports  at 
Canton  on  June  7,  1811  and  began  his 
search  for  the  Tonquin.  He  was  to  meet 
the  Tonquin  andgive  her  trading  goods 
and  assistance.  It  is  possible  that  he 
returned  to  Nahwitti  where  he  had  ear¬ 
lier  left  a  letter  under  a  tree  for  the  Ton- 
quin  (hoping  perhaps  that  there  might  be 
fresh  news  from  Captain  Thorn  at  that 
spot).  There  is  no  evidence,  to  date,  that 
Ebbets  discovered  any  news.  The  "letter 
under  the  tree"  at  Nahwitti  has  ap¬ 
parently  never  been  recovered.  Captain 
Ebbets,  having  failed  to  find  his  sister 
ship  on  the  Northwest  coast,  sailed  west¬ 
ward  in  early  September,  1811.  He 
crossed  the  Pacific,  stopped  at  Macao, 
and  reached  New  York  in  June,  1812. 
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1811  -  Ship's  Logs 

More  than  two  years  before  the 
Astorians  on  the  Columbia  River 
obtained  the  first  hand  account  from 
George  Ramsay,  at  least  two  fur  trade 
vessels  recorded  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin 
while  they  were  anchored  at  the  north 
end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  earliest  known  written  record  of 
the  Tonquin' s  destruction  was  an  entry  in 
the  brig  New  Hazard's  log,  which  read: 
"Monday,  15  July  (1811).  At  six  came  to 
New-Etta.  The  Indians  told  us  there  was 
a  ship  taken  at  Nootka..." 

The  second  record  was  in  the  log  of 
the  Hamilton,  an  American  ship  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  trading  for  pelts  along  the  coast. 
While  at  Vancouver  Island's  northern 
tip,  this  entry  was  made:  "25  July  (1811) 
...saw  sail...  Brig  Lydia,  New  Hazard, 
Katherine.  Came  to  in  Newittey  in  10 
fathoms  water...  Report  of  a  ship  being 
captured  down  to  the  southward  by  the 
natives  but  sum  of  the  men  blew  her  up 
with  her  own  powder..."  On  July  29, 1811, 
the  Hamilton  was  in  Columbia's  Cove  on 
the  north  side  of  Jacobson  Point,  Nasparti 
Inlet.  The  log  read:  "...the  natives  came 
off  &  it  seems  for  to  be  true  that  there  is 
a  ship  taken  at  wickaninnishes  &  the 
people  blew  her  up  when  they  found  that 
they  could  not  save  her  &  her  bote  &  3 
men  on  shore  watering  and  they  made 
off  to  the  southward  but  got  no  further 
than  Classett  &  there  was  killed  &  the 
natives  tell  us  she  had  three  masts  so  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Tonquin  of  New 
York.'31 

The  two  logs  together  give  the  place 
as  "Nootka. ..southward  (of  Nahwitti)... 
at  wickaninnishes."  Regarding  the  latter, 
recall  (Part  1,  Note  4)  that  Chief  Wick- 
aninnish  was  known  to  have  taken  his 
canoes  into  Nootka;  also  that  "Clayo- 
quot",  a  place  name  known  to  the  traders 
since  1785,32  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  written  reports  of  the  loss  of  the  ship 
(as  were  Nahwitti,  Woody  Point  and 


Nootka).  Indeed,  the  first  known  written 
association  of  Clayoquot  with  the  Ton- 
quin  disaster  appeared  in  the  journal  of 
Dr.  John  Scouler  on  August  3,  1825.33 
Scouleris  information  came  from  Chief 
Maquinna  of  Nootka.  As  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  deception,  this  article  can  only 
cite  examples  from  other  writings  (See 
reference  note).34  There  were  frequent 
reports  about  dissemination  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  by  the  coast  natives  when  that 
was  useful  to  achieve  certain  goals,  such 
as  in  commerce  and  warfare.  One  report 
suggested  that  the  East  coast  captains 
and  traders  were  naive  —  too  willing  to 
believe  in  their  contacts  —  assuming  too 
little  strategic  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.35 

1812  -  Newspaper  Report 

The  first  known  printed  report  of  the 
Tonquin's  loss  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  April  22, 1812: 

"Port  of  Boston,  April  19.  Arrived,  the 
superior  fast  sailing  ship  Alert,  Dixey 
Wildes,  commander,  108  days  from  Can¬ 
ton.  Sailed  from  Canton,  Dec.  31,  in  co. 
with  ship  Hamilton,  Porter,  for  Boston, 
parted  co.  off  Java  Head  (Streights  of 
Sunda)  Jan.  12.  Left  at  Canton,  ship  En¬ 
terprise,  Ebbetts,  fr.  N.  W.  Coast,  of  and 
for  N.  York  in  about  10  days;  ships  Pekin, 
Murdock,  of  Philad.  Uncer.;  Lancaster, 
Robertson,  from  Philad.  arr  Dec.  20;  brig 
Otter,  Hill,  from  the  N.  W.  Coast,  of  and 
for  Boston,  in  45  days  ....Capt's.  Potter 
and  Hill  brought  accounts  of  the  ship 
Tarquin  of  N.  York  being  cut  off  by  the 
Wincanniah  tribe  on  the  N.  W.  C.  After 
the  natives  got  possession  of  the  ship,  she 
was  blown  up  (it  was  said  by  the  Capt.) 
and  a  vast  number  of  the  natives  were 

destroyed . " 

The  Tonquin  Searchers 

This  chronology  highlights  individu¬ 
als  who  researched  the  last  location  of  the 
Tonquin,  on  site  or  in  libraries,  who  have 
searched  enough  or  written  sufficiently 
to  come  to  the  author's  attention.  There 


are  doubtless  many  others  who  have 
made  this  maritime  mystery  their  hobby. 
This  short  article  must  of  necessity  be 
limited  to  those  investigators  or  early 
reporters  who  pioneered  a  new  area  or 
method  while  attempting  to  untangle  the 
plentiful  narratives,  briefs,  geographical 
places  and  native  families,  tribes  and  per¬ 
sonal  names;  and  if  reporters,  only  those 
in  very  early  or  unique  settings.  One  of 
the  first  reporters  was  Peter  Comey. 

1814 

Peter  Corney  was  mate  or  chief  officer 
of  the  schooner  Columbia,  British  registry, 
185  tons.  The  schooner  passed  Vancou¬ 
ver  Island  six  times  between  1814  and 
I817  36  jqorth  West  Company  ves¬ 
sel  sailed  between  Fort  George  (Astoria), 
other  west  coast  ports,  Hawaii  and  China 
under  Captains  Anthony  Robson  and 
later,  John  Jennings.37 

Carney's  narrative,  including  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin  with  navi¬ 
gational  coordinates  as  to  the  location, 
was  first  published  in  The  London  Literary 
Gazetter  of  1821,  and  then  largely  over¬ 
looked  by  historians  until  republished  in 
1896.  A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1965 
by  Ye  Galleon  Press,  Fairfield,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  narrative  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  North¬ 
west  Coast  and  Hawaii.  Of  key  interest 
are  his  coordinates  of  the  ship's  last  an¬ 
chorage,  which  Comey  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  Duncan  McDougall.  The 
latter  was  on  the  Columbia  for  two  of  the 
voyages,  and  Corney  acknowledged  that 
the  "account  of  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin  I 
had  from  Mr.  McDougal,  the  governor  of 
the  fort  at  Columbia  River..."38  The 
coordinates  were  given  in  the  narrative: 

"The  Tonquin  next  landed  part  of  her 
cargo,  of  which  Mr.  McDougal  took 
charge;  and  Mr.  McKie  (Alexander 
McKay)  accompanied  Captain  Thorne  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  to  the  northward. 
For  this  purpose,  they  sailed  from  the 
river  and  swept  along  the  coast  till  they 
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came  to  Woody  Point,  where  they  ran 
into  a  snug  harbor,  in  latitude  of  50  deg. 
6  min.  N.  and  longitude  127  deg.  43  min. 
W.;  in  this  place  they  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  natives,  of  whom  Captain 
Thorne,  howeve^  allowed  too  many  to 
come  on  board.' 

The  "Corney  coordinates,"  as  identifi¬ 
ers  of  the  ship's  final  location,  have  not 
been  widely  accepted.40  (See  reference 
note  for  a  brief  discussion.) 

1823 

The  Toncjuin  was  built  in  1807  at  the 
direction  of  Captain  Edmund  Fanning  of 
Stonington,  Connecticut.  He  traveled  to 
New  York  City  to  supervise  its  construc¬ 
tion  there  by  Adam  and  Noah  Brown,  at 
the  foot  of  Montgomery  (Water)  Street  on 
the  East  River.  The  well  designed  and 
copper  bottomed  vessel  was  to  have 
speed  equivalent  to  any  Naval  sloop. 
Seventeen  years  later,  he  was  to  receive  a 
personal  report  of  her  destruction.  In 
December,  1824,  Captain  James  P.  Shef¬ 
field  returned  to  Connecticut  where  Fan¬ 
ning  was  agent  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  gave  him  this  account: 

"Captain  Sheffield,  in  the  Brig  Hersilia 
of  Stonington  (belonging  to  the  South  Sea 
Company)  being  on  a  trading  voyage 
and  cruise  in  1823  and  24,  on  the  coast  of 
California,  informed  the  author  (Fan¬ 
ning)  that  he  employed  on  board  his  ves¬ 
sel  an  Indian  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Lamayzie  (Ramsay),  who  told  Captain 
Sheffield  that  he  was  interpreter  and 
pilot  of  the  Ship  Toncjuin,  Captain  J. 
Thorn,  when  the  horrid  massacre  of  her 
crew  took  place,  and  the  ship  was  blown 
up.  He  then  gave  to  Captain  Sheffield 
the  following  narrative  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  and  bloody  occurrence.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  particulars  as  received  by 
the  author  (Fanning)  from  Captain  Shef¬ 
field. 

The  Toncjuin,  on  her  trading  voyage 
along  the  northwest  coast,  had  anchored 
in  Neweatee  harbour,  at  English,  or  Van- 
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Toncjuin  location  according  to  the 
"Corney  coordinates."  On  May  29, 
1792  in  "Checkcleset  Bay",  Nasparti, 
ship  Columbia,  Capt  Gray,  was 
attacked  and  one  canoe  was  wiped 
out.  (According  to  Bent's  log.) 

couver  Island.  Soon  after  anchoring  the 
ship,  Mr.  Mackay,  the  supercargo,  went 
on  shore  to  the  principal  chief's  village  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  head  chief  Wycananish, 
a  half  dozen  petty  chiefs  remaining  on 
board. ..as  hostages  for  his  safe  return."41 
(The  balance  of  the  trading  and  attack 
events  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  given  by  Gabriel  Franchere.) 

Although  this  account  in  Captain 
Fanning's  book  was  obtained  by  him  13 
years  after  the  attack,  it  was  given  to 
Sheffield  by  Ramsay  personally.  Ramsay 
gave  the  site  as  "Neweatee"  (while 
Franchere's  spelling  was  "Newitti"  and 
he  added  Nootka  as  the  area).  Thus 
Ramsay  was  consistent  on  "Neweatee"  in 
the  decade  between  reporting  to 
Franchere  and  Sheffield.  However,  in 
some  details  of  the  attack,  the  Ramsay- 
Sheffield-Fanning  account  was 
considerably  embellished  over  the 
Ramsay-Franchere  narrative.42 


1841 

Alexander  McKay,  one  of  Astor's 
partners  in  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  met 
his  death  in  the  disaster  at  Vancouver 
Island.  His  young  son,  Thomas  McKay, 
had  come  with  him  on  the  Tonquin  to 
Astoria  as  a  clerk.  The  news  of  the 
tragedy  instilled  in  him  the  desire  to  take 
punitive  action,  according  to  George 
Blenkinsop's  letter  of  May  25, 1896: 

"Dear  (Capt.  Devereux):  In  February 
1841  we  were  on  our  way  up  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  to  Ft.  Vancouver  from  England, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  McKay  boarded  our 
vessel  -  Cowlitz  -  a  short  distance  below 
the  Fort.  He  remained  with  us  two  days 
and  gave  us  all  the  information  he  could 
gather  from  Indian  sources  -  via  Puget 
Sound  -  relative  to  the  massacre.  Mr. 
McKay's  father  was  purser  or  super¬ 
cargo  of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  the  son, 
naturally  enough,  said,  the  one  great  aim 
of  his  life  was  to  mete  out  punishment  to 
his  father's  murderers,  and  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  chance  to  get  to  Nootka 
Sound  where,  he  was  convinced,  the  Ton- 
quin  was  seized  and  destroyed."43 

Thomas  McKay  (1797-1849)  was 
"seven-eighths  white"  according  to  J. 
Neilson  Barry44  and  he  took  a  leadership 
role  in  many  of  the  events  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  first  wagon  trains.  "If  there  was  some 
trouble  with  Indians,  Thomas  McKay 
usually  was  conspicuous.  Ross  Cox  and 
Alexander  Ross  each  tell  of  his 
bravery."45  [McKay's  first  marriage  was 
to  one  of  Chief  Concoml/s  daughters,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons.  He  was  buried 
near  Scappoose.] 

1867 

Ten-ta-coose,  a  former  Indian  slave, 
died  when  his  canoe  was  upset  in  1867, 
at  the  reported  age  of  over  1 00  years.  But 
before  his  death,  he  had  told  young  Jason 
Allard  (1848-1931)  at  Fort  Langley 
(Fraser  River)  how  he  himself  had  seen  a 
large  ship  attacked  and  blown  up  in 


Clayoquot  Sound. 

About  1800,  Ten-ta-coose  was  already 
a  slave,  he  related,  and  natives  from 
Clayoquot  came  to  his  village  and  pur¬ 
chased  him  due  to  his  build  and  strength. 
After  laboring  for  many  years,  a  large 
ship  came  into  the  bay.  The  night  before 
the  attack,  the  village  men  engaged  in 
strong  debate,  war  songs  and  fierce 
dances.  As  a  slave,  he  was  left  behind 
when  the  canoes  went  off  laden  with 
pelts.  Then  there  were  cries  and  the 
sharp  explosions  of  weapons.  Soon 
victory  was  celebrated,  lasting  all  that 
day.  The  next  morning,  Ten-ta-coose  saw 
hundreds  of  the  natives  swarm  back  onto 
the  ship.  Bales  of  goods  and  articles  were 
thrown  down  to  the  canoes.  Then  he  saw 
from  deep  in  the  ship  a  blinding  flash  and 
a  cloud  of  white  smoke,  followed  by  a 
great  roar.  ’Ten-ta-coose,  the  slave.. .saw 
the  tall  masts  break  and  crumble...  bodies 
thrown  in  the  air  to  fall  broken...  into  the 
water,  and  wood,  and  iron  and  tattered 
fragments  of  sail-cloth  and  humanity  he 
saw  blasted  high  into  the  sky,  to  rain 
down  upon  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  of 
woods  and  water."46 

The  writer  of  this  article,  B.  A. 
McKelvie,  was  President  of  the  British 
Columbia  Historical  Association  until 
1944.  He  published  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  his  talks  with  Jason  Allard,  who 
had  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  (after 
1848)  at  Fort  Langley,  and  who  himself 
was  quite  literate. 

1876 

In  approximately  1876,  a  Hesquiat 
Chief  (from  the  coast  between  Clayoquot 
and  Nootka  Sounds)  by  the  name  of 
Teets-ka  became  a  friend  of  Father  A.  J. 
Brabant,  priest  and  missionary  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Father  Brabant 
was  able  to  serve  as  a  link  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Vancouver  Island  natives 
before  their  population  and  villages  dis¬ 
solved  with  the  westward  movement. 
Father  Brabant  wrote  Teets-ka's  account 
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to  John  Devereux  in  1896,  some  twenty 
years  after  the  native  had  given  it  to  him: 

"The  ship  was  anchored  just  inside  the 
Eastern  channel  close  to  a  small  island 
called  by  the  Indians  Ei-tsa-pe  —  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Echachist  point 
and  village.  My  informant...  is  an  elderly 
male  called  Teets-ka...  bom  and  raised  a 
slave  in  Clayoquot.  He  came  back  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  a  few  years  before 
I  came  to  reside  here  (Hesquiat,  in  1874) 
and  he  is  well  informed...  His  own  in¬ 
formant  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe  and  alongside  of  the  ship  in 
a  canoe.  The  shock  of  the  explosion 
caused  his  canoe  to  capsize  and  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he  was  feeling  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  My  informant 
'Teets-ka"  saw  some  of  the  blankets 
having  belonged  to  the  vessel's  cargo 
and  which  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
Indians,  as  they  were  floating  all  about 
the  wreck."48 

Father  Brabant  ministered  out  of 
Hesquiat  for  34  years,  traveling  among 
the  tribes  and  gaining  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history,  language  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  Clayoquot  tradition  helps  to 
identify  the  Sound  as  the  site  of  the 
tragedy  by  the  many  blankets  floating  to 
the  shore  from  the  wreck.49 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Tonquin  carried  many  blankets  in  its 
cargo.  Indeed,  information  developed 
by  Kenneth  W.  Porter  for  his  book  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Businessman,  suggested 
strongly  that  the  vessel  had  very  few 
blankets  on  its  northbound  voyage  from 
Astoria  in  1811.  Native  trade  was  heavy 
in  metals,  utensils,  beads,  powder  and 
shot.  Astor  imported  much  of  his  trade 
goods  from  Europe,  particularly  the 
powder  and  shot,  but  also  muslins, 
draperies,  and  musical  instruments  for 
the  Eastern  cities,  while  blankets  and 
cutlery  imports  were  the  trifling  amount 
of  $600  per  year.  Specifically  for  trade  on 
the  Northwest  coast,  with  the  Russians  at 


Sitka,  and  in  Hawaii,  Astor  made  in¬ 
surance  of  $10,000  on  the  Tonquin' s  cargo 
which  consisted  largely  of  drygoods, 
hardware,  molasses,  brandy  and  gin 
from  London  and  Liverpool.  Alexander 
Ross,  who  came  to  Astoria  on  the  Ton- 
quin,  complained  about  the  unusable 
goods  from  Astor's  warehouses  which 
had  been  gathered  together  for  his  ships 
sailing  for  the  Columbia  River.  He 
charged  that  there  were  no  gyms  to  trade, 
only  old  metal  pots  and  gridirons;  in¬ 
stead  of  beads  and  trinkets,  the  cargo 
held  white  cotton;  and  instead  of  a 
supply  of  blankets,  there  was  molasses.50 

Traditions,  therefore,  such  as  Teets- 
ka's,  require  thorough  investigation. 
Could  the  blankets  have  been  from 
another  vessel?  F.W.  Ho  way  wrote  of  an 
unnamed  American  ship  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  the  natives  of  Clayo¬ 
quot,  was  wrecked  there  in  1808,  just 
three  years  before  the  Tonquin's  disap¬ 
pearance.  The  published  report  iden¬ 
tified  the  loss  at  Wickaninnishes  at  49 
degrees  North  latitude.51 

1885 

George  Mercer  Dawson  was  a  brilli¬ 
ant  young  Canadian  geologist  who 
wanted  to  go  west.  But  first  he  had  to 
finish  work  in  the  prairie  provinces  for 
the  boundary  commission.  This  he  did, 
and  he  finally  arrived  at  Victoria  in  1875, 
at  the  age  of  26.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  work  there  with  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada. 

Most  of  British  Columbia  was  un¬ 
touched  by  scientific  geological  explora¬ 
tion.  Dawson  faced  the  challenge  of 
studying  —  by  boat,  horse  and  foot — the 
vast  areas  of  the  West  and  its  minerals, 
glaciation  and  topography.  And  Dawson 
went  far  beyond  these  subjects.  He 
studied  the  natives,  their  village  life,  and 
other  ethnographic  details:  customs, 
tribal  divisions,  linguistics,  village 
names,  and  he  collected  artifacts.  He 
wanted  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  native 
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life  that  was  vanishing. 

He  spent  part  of  September,  1878,  in 
the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island  at 
several  villages,  including  those  of  the 
Kwakiutl.52  This  included  Nahwitti  at 
the  extreme  north  end  of  the  island.  His 
interest  in  that  area  brought  him  back 
again  in  1885.  This  time,  he  talked  to 
more  of  the  natives  and  to  George 
Blenkinsop  who  had  long  resided  with 
those  people.  Dawson's  report  on  the 
Tonquin  consisted  of  only  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  in  his  long  report  on  the  Kwakiutl 
people;  however,  he  is  included  in  this 
list  of  searchers  for  the  wreck  site  because 
he  made  the  first  "on  location"  identifica¬ 
tion  and  report  on  Nahwitti.  He  wrote: 

"There  can,  I  believe,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  bay  at  the  village  of  Na-wi-ti  was 
the  site  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin 
and  massacre  of  the  crew  of  that  ves- 
sel.1  He  wrote  that  this  place  name  as 
reported  by  the  native  survivor  of  the 
tragedy  corresponded  with  the  Na-wi-ti 
of  the  north  end  of  the  island  but  had 
been  overlooked  because  this  name  did 
not  appear  on  maps  of  the  coast.  Daw¬ 
son's  report  gave  no  indication  that  the 
Kwakiutls  themselves  told  him  about  the 
attack.  Thus  one  is  led  to  conclude  that 
he  placed  the  Tonquin's  last  anchorage  at 
Nahwitti  based  only  on  name  similarity, 
not  on  any  first  hand  native  report. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  locate  this  historic 
fur  trade  port  in  1885  at  the  far  north  end 
of  Vancouver  Island  after  its  location  had 
been  unrecorded  for  many  decades  after 
the  tragedy.  As  an  example,  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  the  Western  historian  of 
a  century  ago,  was  unable  to  place  the 
location  of  Nahwitti,  writing  instead  that 
"there  is  not,  and  never  has  been  (such)  a 
place..  .,‘54 

The  connection  between  Nahwitti,  its 
location  now  firm  and  recorded,  and  the 
Tonquin,  however,  was  not  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Blenkinsop,  who  lived  at 
Nahwitti  in  1885,  believed  (at  least  later 


according  to  his  1896  letter)  that  the 
tragedy  took  place  at  Nootka  Sound.55 
He  differed  from  Dawson's  own  report 
as  to  the  location  by  over  100  miles.  Thus 
even  in  1885  and  with  on-site  observa¬ 
tion  and  daily  contact  with  the  natives, 
uncertainty  over  the  last  anchorage  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Dr.  Dawson  continued  with  his  field 
research.  He  explored  the  Yukon  Valley 
and  mapped  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Territory.  He  was  appointed  the  third 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  in  1894.  He  died  in  1901.  The 
capital  of  the  Yukon  Territory  is  named 
after  him. 

1892 

John  F.  Devereux  conducted  the  first 
comprehensive  inquiry  for  the  Tonquin 
site  throughout  Vancouver  Island.  An 
Englishman,  he  became  a  harbor  pilot  at 
Victoria.  In  1876,  he  made  a  year-long 
exploring  and  prospecting  trip  up  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  In  1877, 
he  became  commander  of  the  first 
government  steamer,  a  light  tender 
named  the  Sir  James  Douglas.  After  ten 
years,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
(Dock  Master)  of  the  Dominion's  new 
drydock  at  Esquimalt.  In  addition  to 
overhauling  ships'  hulls,  he  wanted  to 
help  the  other  sea  captains  obtain  the 
latest  navigational  charts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  had  already  corresponded 
with  George  Davidson,  eminent  West 
Coast  scientist.  He  wrote  him  again  to 
acquire  additional  coastal  charts.  David¬ 
son  provided  them,  but  he  also  became 
Devereux's  prompter  in  the  exhaustive 
search  for  the  Tonquin. 

George  Davidson  (1825-1911)  urged 
Devereux  on  the  search  from  his  office  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  was  a  geodesist 
and  astronomer  with  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  For  45  years, 
Davidson  carried  out  surveys  of  the 
Pacific  coast  from  California  to  Alaska, 
later  being  honored  for  his  writings.  He 
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published  some  135  items  ranging  from 
astronomy  to  coastal  pilot's  guides,  to  the 
history  of  early  exploration  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  was  also  an  honorary  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  California,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Regent  there  in  1877,  and  he 
began  teaching  there  on  a  regular  basis 
after  his  USCGS  career  ended  in  1895. 56 

After  his  death,  Davidson's  manu¬ 
scripts,  letters  and  notes  were  deposited 
in  the  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley.  (It  was 
in  those  files  that  this  author  found  the 
John  Devereux  letters  on  the  search  for 
the  Tonquin  tragedy  site;  that  was  in  1968 
when  the  Davidson  files  were  just  being 
opened.)  Four  letters  in  particular  from 
Devereux  (1892-96)  give  site  information 
and  explained  his  thorough  research  as 
tothel811  event  alongmuchof  the  coa  st- 
line  of  Vancouver  Island.57 

Devereux  opened  up  the  Tonquin 
question  by  means  of  his  letter  to  David¬ 
son  of  June  2, 1892.  He  was  responding 
to  a  question  regarding  Captain  Robert 
Gray  at  Nasparti  (on  the  south  side  of 
Cape  Cook).  It  was  near  here,  he  wrote, 
at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Cla-ninick 
(Kyuquot  Sound)  at  50  degrees,  03 
minutes  North  where  "Chief 
Wakananich  had  his  headquarters  and 
under  whose  directions  the  Tonquin  was 
captured  at  Fort  Rupert."  This  fort  was 
around  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island  at  Beaver  Harbor.  Devereux 
justified  this  selection  by  mentioning  two 
characteristics  needed  for  a  fur  trader  of 
that  era  to  warrant  stopping  to  barter  for 
furs:  a  large  native  population 

(Devereux  wrote  that  there  were  "several 
thousand  at  Kyuquot  in  those  days"), 
and  a  watering  place  for  fresh  water  for 
the  ship's  crew.  In  this,  Devereux's  early 
choice  of  a  location,  we  see  a  conflict  of 
the  type  that  has  plagued  searches  from 
the  start,  and  still  does.  Nahwitti  was 
becoming  firmly  established  as  always 
having  been  at  the  far  north  end  of  the 
island,  whereas  the  Wickaninnish 


natives,  reported  primary  in  the  attack, 
lived  southwards  in  Clayoquot.  Both 
were  reported  to  have  been  involved,  but 
reconciliation  between  these  two  names 
is  difficult. 

Devereux  wrote  that  the  vessel  was 
attacked  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  is¬ 
land,  at  Fort  Rupert.  Along  with  this,  he 
first  believed  that  Chief  Wickaninnish 
lived  as  far  north  as  Kyuquot.  Regarding 
the  latter,  the  difficulty  may  be  partly 
understandable  because  there  have  been 
reports  suggesting  that  the  Clayoquots 
under  Wickaninnish  had  a  wide  oper¬ 
ational  range,  one  report  showing  that 
they  traveled  to  Nootka.°8  Regarding  the 
Fort  Rupert  location  in  the  north,  search¬ 
ers  were  becoming  aware  that  Neweetee 
(Nahwitti)  was  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island  and  this  may  well  have  in¬ 
fluenced,  as  it  does  to  this  day,  searching 
for  the  wreck  site  near  the  north  end. 
However,  as  to  the  1811  event,  no  record 
has  been  found  as  to  any  sighting  of 
wreckage  at  or  near  Nahwitti  by  the  trad¬ 
ing  ships  contemporary  with  the  Ton¬ 
quin.  The  New  Hazard  and  Hamilton  sea 
journals  of  summer  1811  reported  no 
wreckage  or  evidence  of  attack  at 
Nahwitti,  and  indeed,  they  gave  instead 
the  first  written  reports,  likely  obtained 
from  the  natives,  that  the  site  of  the 
tragedy  was  not  at  Nahwitti  but  consid¬ 
erably  south  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
island. 

In  between  his  duties  as  Dock  Master, 
John  Devereux  continued  his  search.  In 
his  letter  to  Davidson  of  May  12, 1896,  he 
continued  to  place  the  location  at  "Fort 
Rupert  or  Nahwitti."  He  had  searched 
the  Provincial  Library  and  found  very 
little  published  information  on  the  Ton- 
quin's  last  anchorage.  But  Davidson  in 
San  Francisco  was  a  persistent  inquirer. 
(By  this  time  he  had  left  the  USCGS  and 
had  an  office  as  consulting  engineer  and 
also  engaged  in  academic  work.) 
Devereux  wrote  that  he  would  "institute 
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a  regular  system  of  inquiry  in  all  parts  of 
the  island"  for  the  site.  He  had  already 
learned  that  there  were  descendants 
among  the  natives  there  of  Alexander 
McKay,  a  partner  in  the  Pacific  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  and  who  was  killed  in  the  attack, 
and  of  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  commander  of 
the  Astor-directed  overland  expedition 
to  the  Columbia's  mouth  in  1811. 
Devereux  set  out  to  seek  these  people. 

He  consulted  with  them  and  also  with 
tribal  chiefs,  the  natives  of  seven  Clayo- 
quot  villages.  Catholic  priests,  and  older 
members  of  the  Hud  son's  Bay  Company. 
Devereux  reported  these  additional 
sources  in  his  final  report  to  Davidson  on 
July  6, 1896.  In  that  letter  he  summarized 
his  months  of  investigation.  He  wrote 
that  Neweetee  or  Nahwitti  was  the  name 
of  a  tribe...  which  camped  in  Clayoquot 
on  hunting  and  fishing  excursions  and 
when  they  canoed  there  to  pay  tribute  to 
Chief  "Wakennenish"  who  (according  to 
Devereux)  had  authority  over  many  of 
the  West  Coast  villages. 

Devereux  concluded  that  the  Nah  wit- 
tis  came  from  the  north  and  camped  on 
"Echachets  Island’09  or  nearby  Waken¬ 
nenish  Island  in  Templar  Channel  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank  and  that  "this  bay  is 
still  known  to  the  older  people  as  Nee- 
wee-tee."  He  added:  "And  they  (the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  seven  villages)  all  say  that  the 
Opisats  of  Clayoquot  Sound  were  the 
criminals."60 

Thus  Devereux  finally  believed  that 
the  Tonquin  was  taken  in  Clayoquot 
Sound  (having  shifted  from  his  original 
Fort  Rupert  preference).  He  completed 
his  career  at  Esquimau's  drydock  and 
died  in  1906  at  the  age  of  79.6 

(The  Part  3  conclusion  will  bring  the 
Tonquin  search  through  the  20th  century 
to  its  present  status.) 

To  be  continued. 
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attempt  to  sound  the  bar  when  crossing  into 
the  Columbia,  and  uncertainty  as  to  how 
many  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  boarded  in 
Hawaii  continued  with  Captain  Thom  on  the 
northbound  voyage. 

25.  Alexander  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First 
Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River,  ed.  by 
Milo  Milton  Quaife  (Chicago:  1923),  p.88. 
Ross  sailed  with  the  Tonquin  from  New  York 
and  later  wrote  that  Captain  Thom  intended, 
on  his  return  to  Astoria,  "to  put  the  rest  (of  the 
cargo)  on  shore;  but  with  the  ship  all  was  lost, 
and  Astoria,  in  consequence,  was  left  almost 
destitute  of  the  necessary  articles  of  trade." 

26.  Ibid.,  p.78.  F.  W.  Howay  (Reference 
Note  23  in  Part  1  of  this  article,  Cumtux,  Vol. 
10,  No.  3  —  Summer  1990)  wrote  (p.88)  that 
the  Dolly,  a  sloop  of  about  ten  tons,  was 
launched  in  October  1811  and  was  "found  to 
be  too  small  for  the  coasting  trade...  Her 
principal  service  seems  to  have  been  as  a  ferry 
between  the  ships  and  Astoria." 

27.  Franchere,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  on  the 
North  West  Coast...,  ed.  by  W.  Kaye  Lamb,p.l8 

28.  Ibid.,  p.115 

29.  Ibid.,  pp.  123-1 24 

30.  Porter,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Businessman, 
pp.451-453, 459 

31.  Logs  of  ships  quoted  are  from  the  lo¬ 
cations  given  in  Reference  Note  4  in  Part  1  of 
this  article,  Cumtux,  Vol.  10,  No.  3  —  Summer 
1990. 

32.  John  T.  Walbran,  Captain,  British 
Columbia  Coast  Names,  (Vancouver,  B.C.: 
1971),  p.  92 

33.  Scouler,  John,  M.D.,  "Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  North  West  America"  in  The  Quar¬ 
terly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  (Portland: 
June  1905),  p.194.  Scouler  was  a  British  phys¬ 
ician  to  Hudson's  Bay  Company  employees 
on  the  lower  Columbia,  1825-1826  (Robert  H. 
Ruby  and  John  A.  Brown,  The  Chinook  Indians, 
(Norman:1976),  p.174).  Scouler's  entry  for 
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August  3,  1825  reads  in  part:  "3d. — Since 
visiting  Nootka  sound  we  have  all  been  very 
curious  to  visit  the  village...  Although  we 
received  a  very  kind  invitation  from 
Moaquilla  to  pay  him  a  visit,  the  fate  of  the 
Tonquin  which  was  cut  off  a  few  miles  to  the 
S.  had  filled  the  minds  of  some  on  board  with 
fearful  apprehensions.  Concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Tonquin  the  Indians  were  very  re¬ 
served;  perhaps  they  had  little  to  communi¬ 
cate.  The  old  chief  told  us  that  the  massacre 
had  taken  place  at  Cloquatx,  &  the  scheme 
had  been  concocted  by  a  turbulent  Indian 
named  Quashelyshee,  &  that  it  was  done  en¬ 
tirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  of 
Cloquatx." 

34.  The  writer  of  a  doctoral  dissertation 
dted  several  sea  captains  and  travelers  to  the 
northwest  coast  who  reported  deceptions  by 
the  natives  to  protect  their  sources  of  furs  or 
to  preserve  a  middleman  role  in  the  collection 
and  sale  of  pelts:  "Those  tribes  in  favorable 
trade  situations  usually  tried  in  every  way  to 
keep  vessels  from  discovering  the  source  of 
their  furs.  They  persuaded  the  Captains  with 
unfamiliar  sections  of  the  coast  were  in¬ 
habited  by  dangerous  people,  or  people  who 
had  no  furs...  They  emphasized  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  navigation  or  gave  false  directions," 
Joyce  Annabel  Wike,  "The  Effect  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Fur  Trade  on  Northwest  Coast  Indian 
Society,"  (Columbia  University:1951),  p.17 

35.  Walbran,  British  Columbia  Coast  Names, 
p.242.  "The  Indians  also  say  (that  the  charges 
were  the  result)  of  an  interpreter's  mistakes, 
false  accusations  of  hostile  tribes,  and  too 
credulous  white  people"  (emphasis  added). 

36.  J.  Neilson  Barry,  Manuscripts, 
Astoria — 1811-1914  (History,  Indians,  Astor, 
Hunt,  Explorations,  Stuart,  Fur  Companies, 
Astorians  (biographies),  Posts  and  Forts, 
Ships,  Tonquin).  Original  files  and  maps 
deposited  with  Boise  Junior  College  Library 
(Idaho)  in  1958;  includes  annotated  edition 
(ms.)  of  Irving's  Astoria  by  Barry.  Microfiles 
of  Barr/ s  Manuscripts  are  in  the  Oregon  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Oregon  State  Library,  Salem 
(four  reels,  3,634  images,  plus  diazo  copies  for 
loan — film  11,  item  44).  Smaller  collection  of 
Barry's  is  also  at  the  Multnomah  County  Li¬ 
brary,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Historical  Society,  Tacoma.  Much 
of  his  extensive  compilations  were  from  un¬ 
published  sources. 


37.  Barry,  "Peter  Comey's  Voyages,  1814- 
17’  in  The  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  (Port¬ 
land:  December  1932),  p.355 

38.  Peter  Comey,  Early  Voyages  in  the 
North  Pacific,  1813-1818,  (Fairfield,  Washing¬ 
ton:  1965),  p. 98 

39.  Ibid.,  p.96 

40.  The  geographical  coordinates  given 
by  Comey  are  adjacent  the  southeast  shore  of 
Brooks  Peninsula,  Cape  Cook,  formerly 
Woody  Point.  (1 )  There  are  no  known  records 
of  statements  from  natives  that  would  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  location  as  the  wreck  site  as 
there  are  for  Qayoquot  and  Nootka  Sounds; 
(2)  Though  the  Corney  coordinates  are  close 
to  Columbia's  Cove,  some  three  miles  to  the 
north,  this  cove  is  where  the  Hamilton  was 
anchored  on  July  29,  1811  and  whose  log 
recorded  that  the  natives  informed  them  of  a 
ship  being  blown  up  at  Wickaninnishes  (to 
the  southward).  This  and  the  lack  of  any 
wreckage  reported  by  the  Hamilton  reduce 
the  probability  that  the  attack  took  place  near 
the  coordinates.  The  "snug  harbor"  in  Cor- 
ney's  narrative  has  frequently  been  identified 
as  Columbia's  Cove,  west  side  of  Nasparti 
Inlet,  anchorage  of  Captain  Robert  Gray  on 
Columbia  Rediviva  in  May  1792  and  scene  of  a 
native  attack  upon  his  ship;  (3)  Comey's 
coordinates,  applied  precisely,  would  place 
the  anchorage  at  Quineex  Reef,  three  miles 
west  of  Columbia's  Cove.  This  reef  offers  no 
suitable  anchorage  and  thus  there  is  likely  an 
error  in  the  coordinates  in  any  event.  (Estab¬ 
lishing  a  ship's  position  was  difficult,  partic¬ 
ularly  longitude,  and  errors  of  a  few  miles 
were  common);  (4)  Comey  made  several  er¬ 
rors  in  his  book,  e.g.,  he  placed  Cape  Disap¬ 
pointment  at  two  locations,  some  50  miles 
apart  (see  pp.  110  and  143  of  the  Fairfield  (Ye 
Galleon  Press)  edition  of  his  Voyages..).  In  his 
Chapter  I  he  identified  the  Tonquin  as  coming 
from  Boston,  whereas  its  home  port  was  New 
York.  Despite  these  problems,  Woody  Point 
(Nasparti  Inlet)  has  been  mentioned  by  other 
early  traders  as  the  wreck  site,  e.g.,  in  the 
Missouri  Gazette  of  May  15, 1813:  "That  ves¬ 
sel...  departed  (Astoria)  on  a  trading  voyage 
to  the  coast  north  of  Columbia  river.. .  and  had 
proceeded  about  400  miles  along  the  sea¬ 
board  when  they  stopped  at  Vancouver's  Is¬ 
land  at  a  place  called  Woody  Point,  inhabited 
by  a  powerful  nation  called  Wake-a- 
ninishes."  This  information  may  have  been 
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brought  overland  by  Robert  Stuart  and  his 
party;  they  departed  Astoria  on  June  29, 1812 
and  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  April  30, 1813.  The 
arrival  and  publication  dates  appear  to  be 
consistent. 

41.  Fanning,  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  In¬ 
dian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  China  Sea,  Northwest 
Coast...,  pp.138-139 

42.  Howay,  "The  Loss  of  the  Tonquin"  in 
The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  pp.85  and 
89-90 

43.  George  Blenkinsop,  Letter  to  John 
Devereux,  May  25,  1896.  George  Davidson 
Manuscript  Collection,  Bancroft  Library, 
Berkeley,  John  Devereux  Letters,  1892-1896. 
There  is  no  known  record  of  Thomas  McKay 
having  traveled  to  Nootka  to  "mete  out 
punishment"  as  written  by  Blenkinsop. 

44.  J.  Neilson  Barry,  "Astorians  Who  Be¬ 
came  Permanent  Settlers"  in  The  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly,  (Seattle:  October  1933), 
pp.290-292 

45.  Ibid.,  p.291.  Capt.  John  T.  Walbran 
gives  another  source  (John  K.  Townsend) 
who  met  Thomas  McKay  in  1834  and  who 
wrote  that  McKay  was  very  angry  at  the  fate 
of  his  father  and  declared  his  intent  to  avenge 
the  act.  (Walbran,  British  Columbia  Coast 
Names,  pp. 93-94.) 

46.  The  Sunday  Province,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
October  29,  1928. 

47.  W.  Kaye  Lamb,  Librarian,  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Letter  to  J.  Neilson  Barry, 
January  16,  1945,  in  J.  Neilson  Barry  Manu¬ 
script  Collection,  location  as  in  Reference 
Note  36  above. 

48.  A.  J.  Brabant,  Letter  to  John  Devereux, 
May  15,  1896.  George  Davidson  Manuscript 
Collection,  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  John 
Devereux  Letters,  1892-1896. 

49.  Edmond  S.  Meany,  Vancouver's  Dis¬ 
covery  of  Puget  Sound,  (Portland:  1949),  p.49. 
Similar  reports  are  also  in  Walbran,  British 
Columbia  Coast  Names,  pp.  61,  92-94. 

50.  Porter,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Businessman, 
pp.123, 179, 186, 459  and  484. 

51.  Howay,  A  List  of  Trading  Vessels  in  the 
Maritime  Fur  Trade,  1785-1825,  p.80.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  report,  it  is  given  in 
full  from  Howay:  "An  Unknown,  unnamed 
American  vessel  which,  according  to  the  ap¬ 
pended  note,  was  lost  at  Qayoquot  pre¬ 
sumably  in  this  year  (1808).  Note:  The 
following  strange  item  from  the  Columbia 


Centinel,]uly  25, 1810,  evidently  relates  to  the 
tragedy  of  1808.  No  other  reference...  to  the 
unnamed  American  ship  lost  at  Qayoquot 
(Wickamanish),  has  been  found...  'In  a  Nor¬ 
folk  paper  under  date  of  20th  June,  we  find... 
a  report  (from  the  natives),  of  the  loss  of  an 
American  ship  at  Wickananishes  (lat.  49 
degrees  N.),  and  that  the  people  were  on 
shore/" 

52.  George  Mercer  Dawson,  The  Journals  of 
George  M.  Dawson:  British  Columbia,  1875- 
1878,  ed.  by  Douglas  Cole  and  Bradley  Lock- 
ner  (Vancouver,  B.C.:  1989),  pp.527-539 

53.  George  M.  Dawson,  "Notes  and  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Kwakiool  People  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Part  of  Vancouver  Island  and  Adjacent 
Coasts,  made  during  the  Summer  of  1885; 
with  a  Vocabulary  of  about  seven  hundred 
words,"  in  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  the  year  1887,  Vol. 
V.,  Section  II,  p.70.  (Reprinted  by  Ye  Galleon 
Press,  Fairfield,  Washington:  1973.)  Dr. 
Helen  Codere,  an  ethnographer,  acknow¬ 
ledged  Dawson's  association  of  Newettee 
(Nahwitti)  with  the  Tonquin,  but  she  added 
that  "...evidence,  however,  is  so  incomplete 
that  no  decision  on  the  matter  is  possible." 
See  Codere,  Fighting  with  Property,  A  Study  of 
Kwakiutl  Potlatching  and  Warfare,  1792-1930 
(Seattle:  1950),  p.114 

54.  Ibid.,  pp.8-10  of  the  Ye  Galleon  Press 
edition.  Dawson  developed  a  place  names 
map  from  his  trip  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  in  1885  ("Kwakiool  Indian  Names  of 
Places,"  1887,  with  Proceedings...).  The  map 
showed  (and  he  also  wrote)  that  the 
Nahwitti's  principal  village  had  been  at  Cape 
Commerell  (now  Sutil)  at  the  northern  tip. 
This  shore,  however,  offers  poor  anchorage 
as  it  experiences  consistent  rollers  from 
Nahwitti  bar  and  has  a  very  hard  packed 
sand  bottom.  Thus  the  village  having  been  at 
Cape  Sutil  did  not  conflict  with  the  best 
possible  harbor  nearby  being  Shushartie  Bay, 
only  eight  miles  to  the  east.  It  was  here,  part 
of  the  Nahwitti  area,  in  which  at  least  five 
vessels  anchored  in  mid-summer  1811.  Two 
of  them,  the  New  Hazard  and  the  Hamilton, 
have  had  their  log  books  preserved  in  which 
reports  of  a  ship  being  taken  "to  the  south¬ 
ward"  were  written.  Crew  members  also 
went  on  shore  frequently  for  water  and 
wood,  and  the  captains  communicated  with 
each  other  while  in  the  bay.  (The  other  three 
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ships  were  the  Lydia,  Katherine,  and  the 
Pedler.)  None  of  these  ships,  apparently,  saw 
any  wreckage  at  Nahwitti  which  could  have 
been  the  Tonquin.  In  order  to  complete  the 
chronology  of  the  Nahwitti  village  on  Cape 
Suhl,  Dawson  reported  that  it  was  moved 
some  years  before  1885  to  its  last  location  on 
the  southeast  shore  of  Hope  Island  a  few 
miles  distant.  Here  it  was  still  known  even  by 
postal  authorities  as  Nahwitti  some  40  years 
ago,  and  where  the  log  posts  from  their  long- 
houses  could  still  be  seen  by  this  writer  in 
1960. 

55.  Blenkinsop,  Letter  to  John  Devereux, 
May  25, 1896.  Though  Blenkinsop  lived  with 
the  Kwakiutls  (Nahwittis)  and  provided  in¬ 
formation  to  George  Dawson  in  1885,  his  let¬ 
ter  supported  Nootka  as  the  place  of  the 
attack.  The  reasons,  as  he  wrote,  were:  (1) 
Thomas  McKay's  search  for  "his  father's 
murderers"  pointed  to  Nootka  (see  text  above 
under  1841);  (2)  Neighbor  tribes  all  "declared 
that  the  Nootkas  were  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed;"  and  (3)  "Captain  McNeill,  who  first 
came  on  the  Coast  in  1816,  often  told  me 
(Blenkinsop)  that  it  was  at  Nootka,  but  that 
Nahwitti,  or  Newittee,  and  Clayoquot  were 
frequently  mentioned.  He  also  stated  that 
Shushartie  Bay,  where  the  Newittees  lived, 
was  reported  to  be  the  scene  of  the  sad  occur¬ 
rence,  but  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  the  Ton- 
quin."  (Captain  McNeill,  as  written  by 
Blenkinsop,  was  likely  William  Henry 
McNeill,  1801-1875,  employed  by  the  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company,  and  who  commanded 
the  pioneer  steamer  Beaver.  This  was  the  first 
steam  vessel  to  run  on  the  Columbia  and 
Pacific  coast,  reaching  Vancouver  (Washing¬ 
ton)  in  1836.  McNeill  the  next  year  steamed 
along  the  south  shore  of  Vancouver  Island, 
conducting  a  survey  of  that  coast.  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  McNeill  were  included  in  Captain 
John  T.  Walbran,  British  Columbia  Coast  Names 
(Vancouver:  1971),  pp.391-393,  and  in  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Northwest  Coast 


(San  Francisco:  1886),  Vol.  II,  pp.520-521.) 

56.  Oscar  Lewis,  George  Davidson,  Pioneer 
West  Coast  Scientist,  (Berkeley:  1954), 
pp.133-135 

57.  George  Davidson  Manuscript  Collec¬ 
tion,  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  John 
Devereux  Letters,  1892-1896.  This  file  is  pri¬ 
marily  Devereux7  s  letters  to  Davidson  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tonquin,  but  it  is  not  complete  for 
researchers  without  two  accompanying  let¬ 
ters  to  Devereux,  one  from  A.  J.  Brabant  on 
May  15, 1896  and  one  from  George  Blenkin¬ 
sop  on  May  25, 1896. 

58.  Note  4,  Part  1  of  this  article,  Cumtux, 
Vol.  10,  No.  3  —  Summer  1990. 

59.  Vincent  A.  Koppert,  Contributions  to 
Clayoquot  Ethnology,  (Washington,  D.C.: 
1930),  pp.6,  20.  "Eh  cha  chist"  was  the  chief 
fishing  station  in  the  sound  (out  of  several). 
At  each  such  station,  the  frameworks  for  the 
summer  houses  were  left  standing.  When  the 
natives  arrived  in  the  spring  "the  only  step 
necessary  to  complete  the  structure  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  planking  for  sides  and  roof." 

60.  Ibid.,  pp.6-7.  "O  pit  sat"  village  was  on 
the  southwest  arm  of  Meares  Island,  two 
miles  north  across  the  bay  from  Tofino. 

61.  Richard  E.  Wells,  maritime  historian 
and  retired  civil  engineer  of  Sooke,  British 
Columbia,  kindly  provided  biographical  in¬ 
formation  on  John  Devereux  with  assistance 
from  the  B.  C  Provincial  Archives. 


Colonel  E.  W.  Giesecke,  USAFR,  of  Olympia, 
Washington  began  researching  and  participating 
with  others  searching  for  the  Tonquin  many  years 
ago,  when  he  authored  "To  Vancouver  Island 
After  The  Tonquin  "  in  the  Canadian  Geographi¬ 
cal  Journal,  Vol.  LXI,  No.  6,  pp.212-216  (The 
Royal  Canadian  Geographical  Society,  Ottawa, 
Canada:  December,  1960)  reporting  on  the  1957 
search  expedition  by  Dr.  George  W.  Cottrell  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 


According  to  the  1893  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  word  Tonquin  was  French  for 
Tong-King,  (or  Tonkin,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin)  and  meant  "the  eastern  capital", 
originally  applied  to  Hanoi,  but  was  eventually  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
country.  The  Enclyclopedia  Americana  refined  the  location  to  the  northern  part  of 
Vietnam,  the  region  called  Bac  Bo  by  the  Vietnamese.  Britannica  further  explained, 
the  same  word  in  Japanese  is  Tokyo. 
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He  helped  build  Whitman's,  Spalding's,  Lee's  Missions ;  was  a  principal  founder  of  Oregon. 


William  H.  Gray 

Compilation  of  biographical,  church  and  family  research. 


For  many  years,  misinformation  and  mis¬ 
understanding  have  overshadowed  the  life 
and  work  of  William  Henry  Gray.  This  is  an 
effort  to  record  Gray's  history  factually  and 
objectively,  without  conjecture  or  commen¬ 
tary.  The  basis  of  this  article  originates  from 
a  history  of  the  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  by  Stan  and  Gladys 
Church.  Their  principal  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Drury  (now 
deceased),  instructor  of  church  history  and 
author  of  books  on  missionaries  Henry  Har¬ 
mon  Spalding,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
others.  This  compilation  incorporates  other 
research  sources,  plus  family  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  Professor  Cloan  Norris  Powell 
(Gray's  great-grandson)  and  his  wife,  Laurel 
S.  Powell. 

Gray  Memorial  Chapel,  Clatsop 
Plains  Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church, 
shortly  after  its  construction  in  1927. 
William  H.  Gray  built  the  first 
church  on  the  same  site  in  1850. 


RAY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  is 
engraved  in  stone  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer 
Church.  Thus  is  ever  honored  the 
memory  of  William  Henry  Gray  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Augusta  Dix  Gray,  the 
erection  of  the  church  and  chapel  made 
possible  by  the  generous  donation  in 
1927,  by  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Kamm,  of  $10,000  which  was  two-thirds 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  building.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  Gray's  life  and  work 
reveals  that  he  contributed  substantially 
as  a  founder  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

William  Henry  Gray  was  born  in  Fair- 
field,  Cayuga  County  [Gray  gave 
Herkimer  when  he  signed  the  Oregon 
Pioneer's  register].  New  York,  on 
September  8,  1810,  the  tenth  child  of 
Samuel  Gray  (1761-1824),  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  Rhoda  Barber  (1769-1816). 
He  was  14  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
at  which  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet  maker  at  Springfield,  New  York, 
which  he  did  until  he  was  21  years  old. 
Thus  he  was  a  skilled  carpenter  when  he 
later  arrived  in  the  west.  He  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Utica,  New  York 
in  1831;  his  brother,  John,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  the  footsteps  of  their  father  in  be¬ 
coming  a  Presbyterian  minister  with 
hopes  that  William  would  also  embrace 
the  ministry.  But  William  early  showed 
an  interest  in  medicine,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1835  he  "commenced  riding  with  a 
practicing  physician." 

Accompanied  Whitman  in  1836 

In  early  1836  Gray  was  boarding  at 
Utica,  New  York  with  the  Rev.  Chauncey 
Eddy,  field  agent  of  the  American  Board 
of  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  wrote  Eddy 
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for  assistance  in  finding  someone  to  join 
him  in  the  missionary  effort  in  the  Far 
West,  and  on  Feb.  15,  1836,  Gray  was 
asked  if  he  was  interested.  He  agreed  to 
go  on  two  days  notice  "or  less  if  neces¬ 
sary."  His  minister,  a  Rev.  Pettibone, 
gave  the  following  recommendation: 
"We  think  him  possessed  of  ardent 
piety...  He  has  a  tolerable  share  of  what 
might  be  called  common  sense...  He 
evinces  an  unusual  share  of  persever¬ 
ance;  and  a  confidence  in  his  own  abili¬ 
ties  to  a  fault...  His  literary  acquisitions 
are  slender  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
slow  scholar...  He  is  a  skillful  mechanic... 
He  has  good  health  and  a  firm  constitu¬ 
tion..."  And  then  Rev.  Pettibone  added: 
"Brother  Gray  has  by  no  means  the  qual¬ 
ifications  [as  a  minister]  that  we  think 
desirable  for  such  a  station,  but  perhaps 
as  many  as  are  combined  in  him  as  in  any 
young  man  of  our  acquaintance  who  is 
willing  to  go."  Gray  was  hired  by  Samuel 
Parker,  head  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  who  had  previously  gone  with 
Marcus  Whitman  in  1835  to  survey  the 
area  for  the  prospective  mission.  Gray 
was  employed  as  a  "secular  agent",  mis¬ 
sionary-carpenter,  to  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory  missions,  the  group  of  missions 
under  the  leadership  of  Whitman.  He 
was  to  build  houses,  furniture  and 
needed  buildings,  plus  assist  in  mission¬ 
ary  functions  as  necessary. 

Thus  Gray  became  a  member  of  the 
Whitman  party  whose  pioneering  trip 
over  the  Oregon  T rail  has  been  told  many 
times.  He  left  New  York  on  April  15, 
1836  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whit¬ 
man  and  his  new  bride,  Narcissa  Pren¬ 
tiss,  and  Rev.  Henry  Harmon  Spalding 
and  his  wife,  Eliza,  and  others.  They 
arrived  at  the  mission  station  named 
Waiilatpu  (the  Nez  Perce  Indian  name 
for  "place  of  rye  grass")  beside  the  Walla 
Walla  River  on  September  2,  1836 
[Departure  and  arrival  dates  recorded  by 
William  Gray  when  he  signed  the 


Oregon  Pioneer's  register  on  February 
16, 1871.]  On  arrival  at  Waiilatpu,  he  su¬ 
pervised  construction  of  the  Whitman 
mission  buildings.  Gray  was  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  relieve  Whitman  and  Spalding 
of  some  of  the  secular  duties  evolving 
around  the  announced  goal  of  trying  to 
adapt  the  Indians  to  a  civilized  way  of  life 
in  teaching  them  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
After  completing  initial  construction  at 
Waiilatpu,  he  accompanied  Henry  and 
Eliza  Spalding  to  Lapwai  (on  Lapwai 
Creek  near  present  Lewiston,  Idaho), 
where  he  supervised  the  construction  of 
buildings,  plus  construction  of  a  grist 
mill,  until  December  18,  1836.  He 
arrived  back  at  Waiilatpu  on  January  4, 
1837  and  in  four  or  five  days  finished 
some  building  projects  for  Dr.  Whitman, 
including  hanging  some  doors.  Then  he 
journeyed  down  the  Columbia  River  to 
Fort  Vancouver  where  he  met  Francis 
Ermatinger. 

Trip  East  for  Reinforcements 

According  to  records  of  the  American 
Board,  Gray  suggested  he  head  an  ex¬ 
ploring  trip  toward  establishing  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Flathead  Indians  in  Western 
Montana.  He  made  arrangements  with 
Henry  Spalding  and  Francis  Ermatinger 
to  join  him  in  the  expedition  to  the  Flat- 
head  country.  Returning  to  the  Whit¬ 
man  station  in  March,  1837,  he  was  there 
a  short  time  and  then  left  for  Spokane 
Falls  with  the  intention  of  returning  East 
to  secure  reinforcements  for  the  Whit¬ 
man  mission  effort. 

In  his  journal  on  April  1-2, 1837,  Gray 
wrote:  "We  [were  desirous  that]  they 
should  tell  us  [whether]  they  wanted 
anyone  to  come  and  live  with  them  to 
teach  them  about  God  and  raising  grain 
and  cattle.  Several  of  them  successively 
answered,  saying  they  were  glad  we  took 
pity  on  them  and  that  they  would  like  to 
have  some  one  come  and  live  with 
them...  Brother  Spalding  then  told  them 
I  had  come  to  see  them  and  to  learn  their 
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language,  and  look  at  their  country,  and 
that  I  was  going  home  [East]  this  year, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  would  come  back 
with  some  others  to  live  in  their  country; 
that  he  [Spalding]  was  going  to  live  with 
the  Nez  Perces  and  had  built  a  house  on 
their  land." 

Gray  and  Spalding  had  the  idea  con¬ 
cerning  the  surplus  of  horses  and  short¬ 
age  of  cattle  in  the  west.  Gray  planned  to 
drive  a  herd  of  horses  to  the  Missouri 
frontier  where  he  would  sell  them  and 
purchase  cattle,  which  would  be  driven 
back  across  the  plains  with  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  party  he  planned  to  return  with  the 
following  year,  1838.  Needing  drivers, 
he  knew  the  Nez  Perce  liked  cattle  and 
desired  to  increase  their  herds.  Four 
members  of  this  tribe  agreed  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  On  April  5, 1837  the  five  left 
Spokane,  planning  to  attend  the  annual 
fur  trader's  rendezvous  enroute  East. 
Soon  after  departure,  three  of  the  Indians 
decided  to  turn  back.  With  the  remain¬ 
ing  Nez  Perce,  Gray  persuaded  a  promi¬ 
nent  Iroquois  and  four  members  of  the 
Flathead  tribe  to  continue  with  him  to  the 
East. 

Ambush  in  Nebraska 

The  Gray  party  reached  the  annual 
rendezvous  in  July,  1837.  Gray  was 
warned  by  Jim  Bridger  and  friendly  In¬ 
dians,  that  he  should  wait  for  a  larger 
company  with  an  adequate  number  of 
travelers  to  withstand  trouble  traveling 
through  Sioux  country.  Hindsight  being 
20/20,  on  July  25th,  1837  Gray  prema¬ 
turely  left  the  safety  of  the  1837  ren¬ 
dezvous,  accompanied  by  six  Indians 
(four  Hatheads,  one  Nez  Perce,  and  his 
Indian  guide,  an  Iroquois)  and  three 
Canadian  companions  (one  Mr.  Cal¬ 
laghan),  with  about  fourteen  horses. 

On  August  7, 1 837,  Gray  and  his  party 
were  attacked  by  the  Sioux  at  Ash 
Hollow,  near  present-day  Lewellen, 
Nebraska.  The  Indians  accompanying 


him  were  killed,  most  of  the  horses  and 
their  personal  effects  stolen,  and  Gray 
narrowly  escaped  death  when  two  bul¬ 
lets  pierced  his  hat  and  left  a  scalp 
wound.  Taken  captive.  Gray  and  his 
Canadian  companions  were  spared. 
Years  later,  Gray's  son.  Captain  James  T. 
Gray,  recorded  his  father's  account  of 
how  this  occurred:  ’The  Indians  with 
him  were  killed  and  he  was  wounded 
and  captured.  The  redskins  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  to  decide  how  to  kill  him.  Some 
wanted  him  burned  at  the  stake.  Others 
thought  torturing  him  more  slowly 
would  be  more  enjoyable,  while  some 
thought  they  would  get  more  thrill  out  of 
having  him  run  the  gauntlet.  While  they 
were  debating  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Father  took  out  his  small  black  flute  case 
from  his  coat  pocket,  opened  it,  screwed 
the  flute  together  and  played  a  hymn 
tune.  As  he  played  tune  after  tune,  the 
Indians  stopped  their  discussion.  They 
decided  any  man  who  could  make  music 
come  from  a  hollow  black  stick  was  a 
medicine  man  —  or  was  crazy,  so  they 
turned  him  loose."  The  four  men  con¬ 
tinued  on  foot,  without  supplies,  to  the 
next  fort. 

The  rumor  spread  among  mountain 
men  and  traders  that  Gray  had 
negotiated  his  release  by  sacrificing  his 
Indian  companions,  was  untrue  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gray.  The  deaths  of  the  Flathead 
Indians  put  an  end  to  Gray' s  dream  of  a 
mission  in  the  Flathead  country. 

Gray  attempted  to  salvage  something 
of  the  loss  for  the  mission.  The  next 
spring  before  he  returned  to  the  west,  he 
applied  to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  loss  of  his  horses,  which  he 
computed  at  $2,096.46.  The  claim  was 
investigated  by  Major  Joshua  Pilcher,  an 
Indian  agent  and  fur  trader  who  dis¬ 
missed  the  claim  with  the  statement  that: 
"the  difficulty  arose  from  Mr.  Gray' s  own 
imprudence,  and  that  most  of  the  claim 
is  altogether  unfounded." 
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Medical  School  1837-38 
During  the  winter  of  1837-1838  while 
in  the  east,  William  H.  Gray  enrolled  for 
sixteen  weeks  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (founded  1807) 
in  New  York. 

Married  on  Feb.  25, 1838 
When  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
he  intended  to  marry  saw  the  bullet  holes 
in  Gray's  hat,  she  declared  that  she 
would  not  allow  her  daughter  to  go  with 
him  on  such  a  dangerous  journey.  In 
early  February,  Gray  visited  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker,  who  recommended 
Mary  Augusta  Dix  to  him,  and  according 
to  family  tradition  he  met  Mary  at  a  social 
function  of  February  14,  1838.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  her,  outlining  his  thoughts  on 
being  a  missionary,  which  she  accepted 
five  days  later.  They  were  married  on 
February  25, 1838.  (Dr.  Drury,  Spalding  & 
Smith  on  the  Nez  Perce  Mission,  p.34,  says 
"Gray  met  Mary  Augusta  Dix  at  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  gathering  at  Ithica,  New 
York  on  Monday  evening,  February  19, 
1838.  They  became  engaged  the  next 
day;  were  married  on  Sunday,  the  25th, 
and  left  for  Oregon  on  the  26th.  [The 
seven  days  between  their  meeting  and 
leaving  for  Oregon  was  referenced  in  an 
1883  memorial.  When  Mary  Gray 
signed  the  Oregon  Pioneer's  register  on 
February  21, 1871,  she  recorded  that  they 
left  New  York  on  February  26, 1838  and 
arrived  at  Waiilatpu  on  August  28, 1838.] 
The  1838  Trip  West 
At  Independence,  Missouri,  the 
Grays  met  Elkanah  Walker,  Cushing  Eels 
and  A.  B.  Smith  and  their  wives,  plus 
Cornelius  Roger.  William  Gray  led  this 
missionary  party  over  the  long  overland 
journey  west,  joining  a  company  of  trap¬ 
pers  and  others  who  were  going  to 
Oregon  country.  Captain  John  A.  Sutter, 
the  founder  of  Sutter's  fort  where  gold 
was  found  in  1848,  and  California's  his¬ 
toric  Jedediah  Smith,  were  members  of 
the  party. 


From  their  daughter,  Caroline 
Augusta  (Gray)  Kamm's  book:  "There 
were  more  dangers  and  hardships  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Swift  streams  were 
to  be  forded,  and  deep  ravines  to  be 
crossed.  Indians  often  surrounded  their 
camp,  and  followed  them  all  day.  Their 
tents  were  their  houses,  and  bed  and 
bedding  a  buffalo  robe,  a  piece  of  oil  cloth 
and  blankets.  Often  they  slept  in  their 
blankets  when  saturated  from  the  rain, 
and  upon  rising  in  the  morning  put  on 
their  clothes  as  wet  as  when  they  took 
them  off  the  night  before.  When  they 
halted  for  the  night  the  tents  were 
pitched,  the  robes  spread  upon  the 
ground  within,  then  the  piece  of  oil  cloth. 
The  saddles  and  loose  baggage  were  ar¬ 
ranged  neatly  about  the  walls  inside;  the 
blankets  were  rolled  up  and  placed 
around  the  center  for  seats,  and  within 
the  space  the  tablecloth  was  spread  for 
the  evening  meal.  Half-past  three  in  the 
morning  all  were  astir.  Animals  were 
turned  out  to  feed,  breakfast  prepared 
and  eaten,  dishes  washed,  repacking 
done,  morning  prayers,  and  they  were 
ready  for  the  journey  another  day." 

Based  on  the  dairies  of  the  women  in 
Rev.  Clifford  Drury's  books,  Tom  Bell 
wrote  in  his  article  on  the  "First  White 
Women  in  the  Valley",  Wind  River  Mou- 
taineer,  Vol.  II,  No.  3  (1986):  "One  of  the 
more  remarkable  aspects  of  this  notable 
journey  was  the  fact  that  all  the  women 
(Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  Mrs. 
Myra  Eels,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Walker)  were 
brides.  All  were  in  the  first  few  months 
of  marriage.  Two  were  pregnant  on  the 
trip  —  Mary  Walker  from  the  beginning, 
and  Mary  Gray  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 
her  pregnancy,  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
None  of  the  married  couples  had  known 
each  other  before  being  thrown  together 
in  such  trying  circumstances..." 

Arrival  at  Oregon  Mission 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days 
after  leaving  Independence,  Missouri, 
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William  and  Mary  Gray  and  their  party 
of  missionaries  arrived  at  the  Whitman 
Mission  on  August  29, 1838.  They  were 
joyously  greeted  by  the  Whitmans  and 
Spaldings,  and  "were  feasted  on  melons, 
pumpkin  pies  and  milk." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  became  the  as¬ 
sistants  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Spalding 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  mission  at 
Lapwai  (later  Idaho).  William  Gray 
worked  on  the  construction  of  Spalding's 
home,  and  built  furniture  for  the  mission. 
Mary  taught  the  Indian  women  and 
children  under  a  pine  tree  until  the  log 
schoolhouse  was  built.  The  birth  of  the 
Gray's  first  child,  John  Henry  Dix  Gray, 
was  on  March  20, 1839  at  Lapwai. 

Shimnap  Station  Plan 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  the  Grays  returned 
to  Waiilatpu.  Gray  received  permission 
at  a  September  2-5, 1839  annual  meeting 
to  explore  for  another  mission  site,  and 
on  October  18th  he  reported  back  that  he 
had  found  one  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Walla  Walla,  at  Shimnap  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yakima  River.  When 
Spalding  disapproved.  Gray  left  on  Oc¬ 
tober  21, 1839  to  seek  employment  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Van¬ 
couver.  But  Dr.  McLoughlin  declined  to 
hire  Gray  until  such  a  time  that  he  was 
no  longer  working  for  the  American 
Board  of  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  Grays  returned  to  Lapwai 
on  December  28,  1839.  At  the  annual 
meeting  there  on  January  4, 1840,  he  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  establish  the  new 
station. 

Mary  Gray  recorded  in  her  log  of  July 
9-13, 1840  that  the  mission  voted  to  have 
her  husband  commence  a  station  at 
Shimnap,  and  open  a  school  at  Nisqually 
for  the  children  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  men.  William  planned  to  build  a 
house  for  a  new  missionary  they  were 
expecting,  then  go  to  Nisqually.  On  July 
13,  1840  Gray  left  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitman,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  to  make  ar¬ 


rangements  about  building  at  Shimnap. 

On  January  3,  1841,  she  wrote  that 
they  had  left  Lapwai  on  September  7th, 
1840  to  begin  a  station  at  Shimnap,  but 
that  the  site  and  most  of  the  tillable  land 
had  been  flooded,  thus  was  unsuitable. 
Dr.  Whitman  proposed  that  they  spend 
the  winter  at  Waiilatpu,  which  they  did. 
She  recorded  that  Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  the 
Board  to  be  dismissed,  and  "our  pro¬ 
spects  at  present  look  dark  as  a  mission." 
At  the  Whitman  Mission,  their  second 
child,  Caroline  Augusta  Gray  was  born 
on  October  16, 1 840  and  third  child,  Mary 
Sophia  Gray,  on  March  12, 1842. 

Believing  the  situation  hopeless.  Gray 
received  release  from  the  Whitman 
mission  and  the  Oregon  Board,  and 
seven  months  after  he  presented  his 
resignation,  the  Grays  left  Waiilatpu  on 
October  4, 1842. 

Move  to  Salem,  1842 

Employed  by  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Gray 
became  supervisor  of  construction  at  the 
Methodist  Mission  at  what  is  now  Wal¬ 
lace  Prairie  near  Salem,  Oregon.  The 
Oregon  Institute  had  been  formed  to 
educate  children  of  the  Indians,  out  of 
which  grew  Willamette  University. 
Gray  contributed  funds  and  built  the  first 
buildings  of  what  became  Willamette 
University. 

The  Grays  arrived  at  Salem  and  the 
Willamette  Valley  shortly  after  the  first 
wagon  train  of  1842,  and  he  was  thrust 
into  a  leadership  position  which  was  to 
place  him  in  Oregon  history  as  one  of  the 
state's  founders.  The  new  settlers  sought 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
were  determined  to  bring  some  sort  of 
self  government  to  the  frontier.  Members 
of  the  Methodist  mission  were  inclined 
toward  absorption  by  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  early 
settlers  were  Canadians  released  by  the 
Hudsons  Bay  Company  and  tended  to 
side  with  British  claims  to  the  Oregon 
Country. 
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1843 

Founder  of  Oregon  Government 

The  result  of  these  differing  views 
concerning  the  future  of  Oregon  Country 
led  to  what  became  known  as  the  "Wolf 
Meetings".  The  settlers  were  plagued  by 
raids  on  their  livestock  by  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals.  Ostensibly  to  seek  a 
solution  or  control  of  the  marauders,  a 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Methodist  mis¬ 
sion  on  February  2,  1843  (but  the  real 
purpose  was  to  discuss  some  form  of 
government).  A  second  meeting  "for  the 
same  purpose"  was  held  on  March  6, 
1843  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Gervais,  near 
the  town  of  that  name.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  250  American  settlers  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  The  meeting  decided 
that  bounties  were  to  be  paid  from  a  $5 
assessment  levied  on  each  settler.  With 
that  business  out  of  the  way,  the  real 
purpose  of  the  gathering  was  presented 
in  a  resolution  by  Gray  that  "a  committee 
be  appointed  taking  measures  for  the 
civil  and  military  protection  of  the 
colony."  Gray  was  made  a  member  of 
this  committee,  which  met  and  drew  up 
a  proposed  form  of  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  called  for  a  meeting  at  Cham- 
poeg  on  May  2,  1843.  This  was  the 
historic  meeting  which  actually  led  to 
organized  government  in  Oregon 
Country.  At  that  gathering.  Gray  was 
named  one  of  three  secretaries  to  set 
down  the  record.  After  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  motion  was  made  (and  sec¬ 
onded  by  Gray)  to  divide  and  take  a  head 
count  whether  to  form  a  provisional 
government  and  seek  protection  of  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain.  Joe  Meek 
called  for  the  divide,  and  the  head  count 
was  52  to  50  to  adopt  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  and  seek  to  add  the  country  to  the 
United  States.  The  rest  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  establishing  the  fledgling 
government  and  provide  for  regular 
meetings  of  the  legislature  at  Oregon 
City,  which  became  the  first  capitol. 


At  a  three-day  meeting  in  Oregon 
City  on  July  5,  1843,  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Oregon  became  a  reality: 
elected  officers  were  sworn  in  and  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  code  of  laws  approved.  In 
an  1874  address,  Jesse  Quinn  Thornton 
said:  "Historical  justice  requires  the  fact 
to  be  noted  that  William  H.  Gray,  by  his 
untiring  labors,  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
ready  tact,  which  seemed  to  render  him 
equal  to  any  emergency,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  the  result  of 
the  measures  which  brought  about  the 
meeting  of  July  5, 1843." 

A  daughter,  Sarah  Fidelia  Gray,  was 
born  on  November  25, 1843  at  Salem. 

Move  to  Oregon  City,  1844 
Gray's  record  of  military  service,  if 
there  was  such,  began  at  an  earlier  meet¬ 
ing  at  Champoeg  on  March  9, 1844  when 
he  offered  a  resolution  to  form  the  1st 
Volunteer  Riflemen.  Apparently  the  res¬ 
olution  passed,  and  he  became  a  First 
Sergeant  in  this  pioneer  infantry  outfit. 
About  this  same  time,  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Mission 
and  moved  to  Oregon  City.  Son,  William 
Polk  Gray  was  born  at  Oregon  City  on 
July  26,1845. 

Gray's  civic  contributions  did  not  end 
with  the  historic  Champoeg  meeting.  At 
another  meeting  there  in  1845,  he  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  "draft  a 
memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  setting  forth  the  condition,  situa¬ 
tion,  relations  and  wants  of  the  country." 
Gray  is  believed  to  have  been  a  principal 
author  of  that  memorial,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
December  8, 1845. 

Introduced  Public  School  Law 
Gray  was  a  member  of  the  first  Pro¬ 
visional  Oregon  Legislature  which  met 
at  Oregon  City  in  1845.  He  was  elected 
from  Clackamas  County,  where  he  was 
then  living.  Perhaps  heightened  by  his 
own  lack  of  higher  education  opportu¬ 
nity  as  a  youth  in  New  York,  at  the  first 
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session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  on 
December  13, 1845,  Gray  introduced  the 
first  law  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  children  in  common  public  schools. 
As  this  was  the  first  legislature  to  meet  in 
what  later  became  the  western  United 
States,  Gray  might  aptly  be  termed  the 
father  of  our  present  system  of  public 
schools. 

Move  to  Clatsop  County,  1846 

In  1846,  Gray  traded  his  Salem  dona¬ 
tion  land  claim  for  J.  L.  Parrish's  location 
in  Clatsop  County.  William  H.  Gray  and 
Mary  Augusta  Dix  Gray  filed  on  a  Dona¬ 
tion  Land  Claim  No.  4192  (336.12  acres 
in  Township  8  North,  Range  9  West,  sec¬ 
tions  20, 21, 28  and  29),  which  they  settled 
on  June  27, 1846.  It  fronted  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  was  located  between  the 
claims  of  Solomon  Smith  on  the  south, 
and  William  Hobson  on  the  north.  The 
present  Delaura  Beach  road  runs 
through  the  middle  of  what  was  Gray's 
acreage,  with  Oceanview  Cemetery  now 
within  the  eastern  boundary.  The  family 
farmed  this  land  from  1846  until  1854. 

On  the  Clatsop  Plains  farm  were  born 
four  more  sons:  Edwin  Hall  Gray  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14, 1847  (died  at  seven  years  old), 
Truman  Powers  Gray  on  December  24, 
1848  (died  at  4  months),  Albert  William 
Gray  on  June  28, 1850,  and  James  Taylor 
Gray  (grandfather  of  Prof.  Cloan  Norris 
Powell)  on  August  12, 1852. 

Organized  Pioneer  Church,  1846 

The  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  organized  at  the  home 
of  William  and  Mary  Gray  on  September 
19,1846.  Charter  members  were  William 
Henry  Gray,  Mary  A.  Dix  Gray,  Alva 
Condit,  Ruth  Condit,  Truman  P.  Powers, 
Mary  Powers,  John  Adair,  M.  Adair, 
Robert  Wilson  Morrison  and  Nancy 
Irwin  Morrison.  Other  early  members 
were  the  families  of  James  Taylor,  Wil¬ 
liam,  John  and  Richard  Hobson,  B.  F. 
Barrows,  Henry  Farnsworth,  and  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Flavel. 


Between  1846  and  1850,  the  church 
met  in  member's  homes.  William  Gray 
contributed  $500  for  and  built  the  first 
church  in  1 850  (on  ten  acres  donated  May 
22, 1850  by  Robert  and  Nancy  Morrison). 
Church  minutes  (Sept.  27,  1853)  and 
court  records  (Deed  Book  D,  Jan.  24, 
1851)  reveal  a  disagreement  about  where 
Gray  built  the  first  church  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  (he  used  stumps  for  the  foundation), 
delaying  his  payment  for  the  building 
($1500),  three  book  cases  ($20)  and  stove 
($20).  Gray  remained  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  (secretary-treasurer  in  1851) 
until  February  18, 1854.  Church  minutes 
record  he  repaired  and  painted  the 
church  for  $200  in  1855.  Gray's  structure 
was  destroyed  by  wind  in  1872.  A  sec¬ 
ond  wooden  church  was  built  and 
served  until  the  brick  Gray  Memorial 
Chapel,  financed  by  his  daughter,  was 
built  in  1927.  According  to  church  re¬ 
cords,  this  is  the  first  continuous  Presby¬ 
terian  church  west  of  the  Rockies, 
designated  Presbyterian  Historical  site 
No.  3  in  the  nation. 

On  First  School  Board,  1850 

Always  interested  in  education,  Gray 
conducted  a  boarding  school  for  the 
children  of  the  pioneer  settlers  at  his  farm 
during  the  winter  of  1849-50,  with  Rev. 
Lewis  A.  Thompson  as  instructor.  Gray 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Clatsop  County 
school  board,  appointed  on  November 
28,  1850.  And  earlier  that  year  he  was 
elected  Clatsop  County  Commissioner 
(Probate  Judge),  along  with  David  In¬ 
galls  and  Robert  McEwan,  at  which  time 
the  County  Seat  was  at  Lexington  (War- 
renton). 

Trip  East  for  Sheep,  1853 

In  1853,  he  decided  to  stock  his  farm 
with  sheep.  He  mortgaged  his  farm  and 
in  partnership  with  Col.  James  Taylor 
went  east  to  buy  a  band  of  sheep.  It  took 
Gray  and  his  nephews  five  months  to 
herd  the  sheep  from  Missouri  to  Oregon. 
After  a  long  and  arduous  journey  with 
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many  hardships,  they  arrived  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  Portland,  Oregon  where  a  raft  was 
built  to  float  the  band  down  the  Colum¬ 
bia  to  Clatsop  Plains.  On  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  almost  within 
sight  of  his  farm,  the  raft  was  struck  with 
a  sudden  squal,  torn  loose,  and  every 
animal  in  the  herd  was  washed  over¬ 
board  and  drowned.  This  was  Gray's 
third  overland  trip,  all  on  foot,  crude 
conveyance  or  hoseback. 

The  trip  was  not  a  total  financial  loss; 
he  was  paid  for  bringing  settlers  west. 
Rebecca  Ketchum,  in  her  1853  diary, 
thought  Gray  had  overcharged  her, 
having  paid  $150  when  others  in  the 
party  had  been  charged  from  $50  to  $100. 
Upon  learning  this,  she  decided  not  to 
work  and  just  be  a  passenger  the  rest  of 
the  trip. 

Went  to  Canada,  1858 

In  mid-1858  Gray  and  his  oldest  son, 
J.  D.  H.  Gray,  went  to  the  mining  camps 
(near  Fort  Hope)  on  the  Fraser  River  in 
British  Columbia,  doing  some  mining 
and  also  building  boats  for  use  on  the 
river  (where  the  rest  of  the  family  fol¬ 
lowed  them).  Later  he  crossed  the  Cas¬ 
cades  and  mined  in  the  Okanogan 
country  of  present  Washington  state.  At 
Assooya's  Lake  he  built  a  boat  with  a  91 
ft.  keel  and  12  ft.  beam.  In  his  hand¬ 
crafted  boat,  he  sailed  down  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  to  Celilo  Falls  in  1861,  took  on 
a  cargo  of  food  and  supplies,  and  by 
sheer  manual  labor  forced  the  sloop  up 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  to  Lewis¬ 
ton,  where  he  disposed  of  his  cargo  at  a 
good  profit. 

Return  to  Astoria,  1864 
Wrote  History  of  Oregon 

In  1862,  Mary  Gray  went  to  Portland 
while  her  husband  was  on  the  upper 
Columbia  freighting  goods.  In  1863, 
Mrs.  Gray  returned  to  Astoria,  followed 
in  1864  by  William.  They  built  a  family 
residence.  Gray  House,  near  where  the 
Parker  House  was  later  built  in  Astoria. 


Between  1864  and  1866,  William  L. 
Adams  and  Wilder  W.  Parker,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Astoria  Marine  Gazette  news¬ 
paper,  encouraged  Gray  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  about  his  1836-1860  ex¬ 
periences  in  Oregon  Country.  The  arti¬ 
cles  received  widespread  interest,  so  he 
(with  Mary's  assistance)  expanded  them 
into  a  book,  Gray's  History  of  Oregon, 
published  in  1870. 

Daughter  Caroline  married  Jacob 
Kamm,  a  wealthy  Portland  man.  William 
Gray  managed  Kamm's  "Klatskanine 
Farm",  a  480  acre  dairy  with  300  fruit 
trees,  blacksmith  shop,  and  Chinese 
employees,  at  Olney  where  the  Grays 
spent  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mary  Gray 
was  postmistress  of  Olney  in  1875. 

Accompanied  Seward  to  Alaska 

When  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward  went  to  Alaska  in  1867  to  pur¬ 
chase  that  territory  from  Russia,  he  took 
William  H.  Gray  with  him  because  of 
Gray's  familiarity  with  the  Indian  cus¬ 
toms  and  languages.  Gray's  son-in-law, 
Jacob  Kamm,  also  accompanied  them. 
According  to  Gray's  son.  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Polk  Gray,  his  father  "was  greatly  in 
favor  of  our  owning  not  only  Alaska,  but 
all  of  Canada."  He  gave  his  son's  middle 
name,  Polk,  because  President  Polk  had 
taken  a  strong  stand  on  the  "54-40  or 
fight"  northern  border. 

In  August,  1870,  Gray  served  on  the 
committee  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
Astoria's  first  fire  department. 

Medical  Ability  Recognized 

The  Dictionary  of  Oregon  History  com¬ 
pilation  edited  by  Howard  McKinley 
Corning  (Binfords  &  Mort,  Portland: 
1956)  postumously  bestowed  the  titles  of 
physician  and  lay  missionary"  on 
William  H.  Gray,  which  were  denied  him 
in  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr. 
Bethenia  Owens-Adair,  a  Clatsop 
County  native  and  one  of  the  first  women 
physicians  in  Oregon,  recognized  Gray 
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she  told  the  story  of  Nancy  Welch,  a 
pioneer  of  Clatsop  Plains.  Quoting  Dr. 
Owens-Adair,  it  seems  Mrs.  Welch  was 
in  a  comatose  condition,  and  "Just  at  this 
critical  juncture,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray,  the 
honored  pioneer,  being  the  only  acting 
physician  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
there  being  no  other  physician  nearer 
than  Vancouver,  came,  whether  by  acci¬ 
dent  (to  stay  over  night  with  his  friends 
was  the  custom  in  those  early  times)  or 
not,  the  writer  cannot  call  to  mind;  but  at 
all  events  Mr.  Gray  had  with  him  his 
medical  case,  and  after  being  informed 
by  Mrs.  Ingalls  that  her  friend  was  gone 
across  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns,  Mr.  Gray  immediately 
went  valiantly  to  work  with  stimulants 
he  had  at  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  hot 
applications  and  much  rubbing  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  they  were  at  last  re¬ 
warded  by  returning  consciousness. 
Mrs.  Welch  has  related  this  to  the  writer, 
and  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  manly,  noble  pioneer  who  saved 
her  life  to  her  family,  for  many  years  after 
he  was  laid  away  to  rest." 

Mary  Augusta  (Dix)  Gray 

The  wife  of  William  H.  Gray  occupies 
her  own  niche  of  honor  in  the  pioneering 
of  the  Oregon  Country,  and  special  rec¬ 
ognition  for  her  part  in  the  founding  of 
the  pioneer  church  on  Clatsop  Plains. 

She  was  bom  Mary  Augusta  Dix  in 
Ballston  Spa,  Clinton  County,  New  York 
on  January  2, 1810.  Available  records  in¬ 
dicate  that  she  came  from  a  family  of 
more  than  average  affluence,  and  ap¬ 
parently  was  privileged  to  have  a  better 
than  average  education  considering  the 
opportunities  for  women  of  that  day. 
She  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  girls. 
Mother  and  her  seven  daughters  all  sang 
in  the  church  choir. 

As  recorded  earlier,  their  courtship 
was  was  very  brief  and  they  were 
married  on  February  25,  1838.  The 


marriage  took  place  with  Mary's  under¬ 
standing  that  she  was  not  only  to  be  a 
wife,  but  also  a  co-worker  in  the  mission 
field.  She  was  quoted  in  later  life  that  one 
of  the  guiding  forces  in  her  decision  to 
marry  Gray  and  accompany  him  to 
Oregon  was  a  desire  to  engage  in 
Christian  service. 

Leaving  her  family  and  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  home,  she  and  Gray 
journeyed  by  steamer  and  stagecoach  to 
Independence,  Missouri  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  where  they  joined  the  others  in  the 
reinforcement  party  to  assist  Whitman 
and  Spalding.  This  was  before  the  days 
of  wagon  trains,  and  their  plan  was  to  go 
on  horseback  over  the  as  yet  unmarked 
Oregon  Trail.  Mary  later  reported  that 
Indians  were  a  constant  worry. 

One  hundred  twenty-nine  days  out  of 
Independence,  they  arrived  at  Waii- 
latpu,  the  Whitman  station,  on  August 
28,  1838.  Shortly  after,  they  went  to  the 
mission  station  at  Lapwai  near  Lewiston, 
Idaho  as  assistants  to  Henry  and  Eliza 
Spalding.  Here  Mrs.  Gray  became  the 
teacher  to  the  Indians,  and  taught  50  or 
more  under  the  shade  of  a  pine  tree  until 
a  schoolhouse  could  be  built  out  of  logs, 
with  puncheon  (log)  seats  and  a  dirt 
floor.  In  addition  to  lessons,  she  taught 
the  Indians  the  white  man's  methods  of 
housekeeping,  baking  bread,  and 
making  clothing.  At  the  Lapwai  church 
services  she  led  the  singing  in  a  fine 
voice.  The  Indians  so  admired  her  vocal 
ability  that  they  called  her  "Christ's 
Sister". 

The  Grays  returned  to  Waiilatpu  in 
November,  1840  and  stayed  there  until 
November  4,  1842,  at  which  time  they 
came  to  the  Willamette  Valley  to  join  the 
Methodist  mission  of  Jason  Lee.  They 
lived  near  Salem  from  1842  to  1844,  then 
at  Oregon  City  until  they  came  to  Clatsop 
Plains  in  1846.  Mary  joined  her  husband 
in  British  Columbia  in  1858,  then  the 
family  returned  to  Astoria  in  1864. 
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After  helping  her  husband  with  his 
History  of  Oregon,  in  December,  1869,  the 
Grays  paid  a  visit  to  their  old  homes  in 
New  York.  They  went  by  steamer  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco,  thence  by  rail 
to  New  York,  covering  the  rail  part  of  the 
trip  in  a  few  days  where  it  had  taken 
months  only  32  years  before.  As 
mentioned  previously,  Mary  was  post¬ 
mistress  of  Olney  in  1875. 

Mary  Augusta  (Dix)  Gray  died  on  the 
farm  of  her  son-in-law,  Jacob  Kamm, 
near  Astoria  on  December  8, 1881,  at  the 
age  of  72  years,  survived  by  seven  of  her 
nine  children.  She  was  buried  at  the 
pioneer  Hillside  Cemetery  in  Astoria. 

Honored  at  Whitman  Mission 

William  Gray  spent  his  remaining 
years  in  and  about  Astoria.  He  passed 
away  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm,  in  Portland  on 
November  14,  1889,  aged  79  years,  and 
was  buried  at  Astoria  beside  his  wife. 
The  surviving  children  were:  Capt.  John 
D.  H.  Gray,  Astoria;  Mrs.  Francis  (Mary) 
Tarbell  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Mrs. 
William  (Sarah)  Abemethy  and  Capt. 
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William  P.  Gray,  Pasco,  Washington; 
Capt.  Albert  W.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
(Caroline)  Kamm  of  Portland,  and  Capt. 
James  T.  Gray,  Vancouver,  Washington. 
All  four  sons  were  steamboat  captains  on 
the  Columbia  river.  Capt.  John  D.  H. 
Gray  became  a  state  senator,  and  Clatsop 
County  judge.  Capt.  William  Gray  be¬ 
came  mayor  of  Pasco,  Washington. 

Prior  to  his  death.  Gray  headed  and 
labored  many  years  for  an  appropriate 
burial  site,  and  raised  $800  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  the  Whitmans. 
Later  in  1897  a  group  of  citizens  at  Walla 
Walla  completed  the  funding  project  and 
erected  the  tall  granite  obelisk  standing 
on  a  hill  west  of  Walla  Walla  marking  the 
"common  grave"  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  1847  Whitman  massacre.  Finally 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  William  and  Mary 
Gary  for  their  contributions  to  the  Whit¬ 
man  mission  and  to  the  history  of  Oregon 
Country,  their  bodies  were  transferred 
from  Astoria  and  reinterred  near  the 
great  grave.  There  on  November  1, 1916, 
a  monument  was  dedicated  to  their 
memory  with  appropriate  services. 


HON  W  H  GRAY, 
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Recollections  of  sawmill  days  in  Westport,  1910-1936 


The  Taylors  of  Taylorville 

By  Sherrill  L.  Gregory 


This  article  originated  in  response  to 
Bruce  Bemey's  "Letter  to  the  Editor "  seeking 
information  about  the  origin  of  the 
Taylorville  name,  which  appeared  in  the 
Clatskanie  Chief  on  May  10, 1990. 

WILLIAM  GREGORY,  my  father, 
was  a  sawmill  edgerman  way 
back  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  very  hard 
job,  moving  the  big  edger  saws  manual¬ 
ly.  After  the  logs  were  sawed  into  cants 
on  the  headrig  by  the  head  sawyer  (the 
highest  paid  man  on  the  production 
floor),  the  cants  went  to  the  edger  where 
they  were  sawed  into  boards  or  small 
timbers.  They  then  passed  through  the 
trimmer;  boards  went  to  the  green  chain, 
and  timbers  went  straight  out  of  the  mill 
to  the  timber  dock. 


My  father  was  the  first  edgerman  in 
the  then  new  Westport  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  sawmill,  and  was  there  the  day  the 
mill  started  operating  in  1910.  Because  of 
some  difficulty,  he  left  that  mill  to  go  the 
West  Oregon  Lumber  Company  sawmill 
in  Linnton,  where  I  arrived  in  1912.  My 
dad  always  said  I  was  born  "under  a 
sawdust  pile"  and  he  was  more  correct 
than  he  knew,  for  today  the  site  of  the 
house  in  which  I  was  born  is  part  of  the 
Georgia-Pacific  chip  dock.  Chips  are 
now  piled  high  on  top  of  the  old  home 
site. 

Between  1912  and  1917,  my  dad 
worked  at  two  other  mills.  The  first  was 
the  Buehner  Lumber  Company  mill  at 
Carlton,  Oregon,  which  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  practically 
brand  new.  The  second  was  the  Clatsop 
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Author  Sherrill  Gregory,  his  sister, 
Ruth,  and  mother,  Mrs.  Mayrue 
Gregory,  in  front  of  the  Westport 
Hotel  in  1920.  The  bridge  crossed 
Plympton  Creek. 


Author's  parents,  William  and 
Mayrue  Gregory  in  the  front  yard  of 
their  house  next  to  the  Westport 
Hotel,  c.1925.  At  left  of  Father  is  one 
of  the  radio  poles. 


Lumber  and  Box  Company  in  Astoria, 
seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1917 
(located  on  the  present  site  of  the  Astoria 
Plywood  plant). 

Following  the  Clatsop  Mill  fire,  my 
dad  went  back  to  Westport.  My  mother 
had  declined  accompanying  him  to 
Westport  in  1910  because  of  the  primitive 
living  there.  In  1917,  living  conditions 
had  radically  improved:  they  offered 
them  a  brand  new  house  with  electricity 
and  plumbing,  yet!  This  then  new  house 
was  located  right  next  door  to  the  3-story 
Westport  Hotel  (there  was  possibly  30 
feet  between  the  buildings). 

I  went  to  school  in  Westport,  starting 
out  in  the  first  grade  in  the  two-story, 
two-room  schoolhouse  that  was  later 
used  as  a  "teacherage".  The  first  four 
grades  were  on  the  lower  floor  in  one  big 
room,  with  Miss  Olga  Moore,  teacher. 
The  upper  four  grades  were  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  also  in  one  big  room.  When  I 
was  ready  for  the  fifth  grade,  my  father 


fell  ill  and  had  to  go  to  the  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  Hospital  in  Portland  for  some  time.  I 
was  farmed  out  to  my  grandparents  (my 
mother's  parents)  in  Carlton,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  first  half  of  the  year  there. 
When  I  returned  to  Westport,  the  school 
had  moved  into  a  new  building  next  door 
to  the  high  school  where  I  finished  out 
my  grade  school  days.  Then  I  spent  four 
years  in  Westport  High  School,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1930. 

Lawrence  and  Olive  Taylor 

During  my  high  school  years,  I  car¬ 
ried  the  Portland  News  paper  route.  Each 
evening,  six  nights  a  week,  I  stood  qui¬ 
etly  in  the  entrance  to  the  Westport  Hotel 
dining  room,  offering  my  newspapers 
for  sale.  Consequently,  I  came  to  know 
the  Westport  Hotel  managers.  Among 
those  managers  were  the  Taylor's, 
Lawrence  and  Olive,  for  whom  Taylor- 
ville  is  named.  I  remember  them  well. 
Mr.  Taylor  always  smoked  a  pipe,  and 
they  drove  one  of  the  big  old  boxy 
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Hudson  Super  6  sedans  of  the  day.  He 
never  shifted  gears  in  the  "city"  of  West- 
port;  you  could  hear  him  coming  in  low 
gear  for  a  great  distance.  I  suppose  he 
eventually  shifted  when  he  got  out  on  the 
highway.  During  their  years  at  the  West- 
port  Hotel,  the  Taylors  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  was  developed  as  Taylorville. 

Taylorville  Trees 
Improved  Radio  Reception 
I  remember  one  occasion  when  father, 
who  was  a  great  radio  fan,  decided  he 
had  to  have  better  reception.  He  blamed 
our  poor  reception  on  the  fact  that  our 
house  was  dwarfed  by  the  next-door 
hotel.  Since  land  was  being  cleared  at 
Taylorville,  he  arranged  to  get  two  trees 
to  carry  his  aerial  above  the  top  of  the 
hotel.  Con  Regan,  the  head  sawyer,  was 
a  great  friend  of  Dad's,  and  I  remember 
going  to  Taylorville  one  weekend  to  get 
the  trees,  already  fallen  and  limbed.  The 
trees  were  very  long,  of  course,  and  the 


only  way  we  had  to  get  them  to  Westport 
was  to  tow  them  behind  our  1925  Model 
T  Ford  sedan.  So  we  lashed  them  to  the 
rear  of  the  Ford  and  started  out.  Con 
walked  all  the  way,  holding  the  tapered 
endsofthe  trees  to  keep  them  in  the  road . 
Luckily,  traffic  was  very  scarce  in  those 
days. 

My  dad  had  prepared  two  sets  of  two 
posts  for  the  trees.  After  peeling  the  trees 
and  sawing  the  butt  end  to  fit  between 
the  two  posts  (which  extended  about  six 
feet  above  ground),  two  holes  were 
bored  in  the  posts  and  the  tree  for  each 
set,  and  the  bottom  hole  was  filled  with 
a  steel  bar.  Then  a  gang  of  men  from  the 
mill  hooked  ropes  onto  the  tree  and 
hoisted  it  upright.  Some  of  the  men  were 
in  our  yard,  and  some  on  the  roof  of  the 
hotel.  When  the  tree  was  upright, 
another  steel  bolt  was  put  through  the 
upper  hole.  There  the  trees  stood,  for 
many  years. 


Westport  schools  in  1932.  High  school  is  in  front;  grade  school  juts  out  on  the  left. 
A  building  connected  the  two,  containing  the  principal's  office,  a  laboratory,  and  a 
typing  clasroom.  The  original  Westport  schoolhouse  is  in  the  rear  of  the  photo,  with 
the  bell  tower,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  teacherage  at  that  time.  The  steps  at 
left  led  down  to  an  athletic  field. 
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Our  radio  reception  was  very  popular 
with  the  mill  crew.  At  World  Series  time, 
my  father  would  connect  the  loud 
speaker  to  the  radio  via  a  very  long  cord, 
and  we  would  set  the  speaker  out  on  the 
front  porch.  In  those  days,  the  World 
Series  games  always  started  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  noon.  After  eating  lunch  the 
mill  crew  would  sit  around  listening  to 
the  ball  game  until  the  warning  whistle 
blew  at  the  mill,  ten  minutes  'til  one,  and 
they  had  to  go  back  to  work. 

The  Westport  Hotel 
The  Westport  Hotel  had  two  floors  of 
rooms,  and  a  huge  dining  room  on  the 
main  floor.  I  remember  those  rows  and 
rows  of  tables,  with  tableware  all  set  up 
(upside  down,  with  a  coffee  mug  on  top) 
on  white  oilcloth  covers.  Numerous 
people  worked  in  the  hotel,  of  course. 
Among  those  employed  were  a  Japanese 
couple  named  Takei.  They  had  a  small 

The  Gregory  house,  immediately 
next  door  to  the  Westport  Hotel, 
taken  in  1920  before  installation  of 
the  radio  poles. 

(Photos  courtesy  of  the  author.) 


daughter  named  Ina,  who  used  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  at  our  house,  playing  with 
my  sister  (and  my  sister  spent  an  equal 
lot  of  time  at  the  Takei's  quarters  in  the 
hotel).  Later  on,  the  Takei's  had  another 
daughter  whom  they  named  Olive,  after 
Mrs.  Taylor.  And  still  later,  they  had  a 
son  they  named  Lawrence,  after  Mr.  T ay- 
lor. 

Postmasters  of  Westport 

My  father  was  eventually  forced  to 
give  up  his  sawmill  job  by  ill  health.  After 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  reelected  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1936,  Dad  was  appointed  acting 
postmaster  at  Westport  and  held  that  job 
for  a  few  months  until  he  passed  away  in 
1937.  My  mother  then  was  appointed 
acting  postmaster,  and  later  postmaster. 
She  stayed  in  Westport  until  she  retired 
in  1959,  and  moved  to  Portland. 

Lawrence  and  Olive  Taylor  came  to 
Westport  and  became  the  managers  of 
the  Westport  Hotel  prior  to  1926,  and  I 
know  they  stayed  there  until  after  1937. 
They  both  died  in  1940. 

After  my  retirement  in  1974,  we 
moved  to  Portland.  One  time  while 
shopping  at  the  Safeway  store  on  East 
Hawthorne  Blvd.,  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Olive  was  checking  us  out.  I  asked  her  if 
she  knew  anything  about  Westport,  and 
of  course  it  was  Olive  Takei  (her  name 
now  Mrs.  Olive  Tanaka).  We  saw  her  at 
the  store  many  times  after  that,  until  she 
retired  in  1988. 


Sherrill  L.  Gregory  worked  all  of  his  life  in  the 
lumber  industry,  in  labor  relations  and  safety.  He 
was  with  Pope  &  Talbot  for  27  years,  retiring  in 
1974,  and  has  since  resided  in  Portland.  He  & 
Mrs.  Gregory  return  to  Westport  for  the  annual 
reunion  they  call  "the  Westport  picnic  Last  year 
it  was  in  the  Westport  Fire  Hall,  located  about 
where  the  author's  parents  had  their  post  office  in 
the  old  company  store  building. 
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Part  2  — Families  of  the  Parker  brothers  from  Vermont. 


The  Pioneer  Parkers 

From  research  by  Lawrence  V.  Parker  and  Liisa  Penner 


Freeman  Parker  (1822-1914) 

married  Cynthia  Adaline  Roberts 
(1821-1867)  in  Vermont  on  October  14, 
1847.  Their  first  child,  Pitman  Wilder 
Parker,  was  born  in  Vermont  on  October 
1,  1848.  Freeman  came  to  California 
during  the  gold  rush,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  in  October,  1849.  In  1850  he 
prospected  to  Long  Bar  on  the  Uba  River 
and  in  Tuolumne  County,  then  farmed 
in  Marin  County.  In  1852  he  returned 
east  and  brought  his  family  to  live  in 
California.  Second  son,  Gelo  Freeman 
Parker,  was  born  June  17,  1854  at 
Petaluma,  California. 

Years  later,  as  young  men,  both  sons 
Pitman  and  Gelo  Parker  joined  their  un¬ 
cles  Wilder  W.,  Hiram  B.  and  Charles  L. 
Parker  in  Astoria  and  contributed  much 
to  early  Clatsop  County  development. 
Another  son,  George  Washington  Parker 
(II)  was  bom  on  July  4,  1860  and  may 
have  come  to  Astoria  for  a  time,  for  there 
is  a  record  of  George  Parker,  while  still  a 
minor,  having  land  on  the  Marlin  claim 
in  Clatsop  County  in  1877.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Laura  (b.1858)  died  at  age 
eight.  Daughter,  Alma  Rusilla  Parker, 
born  February  14,  1856,  married  James 
Hynes  (1835-1881)  in  1875,  (children  Wil- 
dric  Freeman  Hynes  and  Laura  Adeline 
Hynes),  then  married  David  Walls  in 
1888  (children  David  Bums  Walls  and 
Doris  Elizabeth  Walls).  Gelo  Parker  and 
Alma  Walls  became  the  family  historians 
(an  1859  Freeman  Parker  family  portrait 
appeared  in  Cumtux,  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  p.34). 

Gelo  Freeman  Parker 
Clatsop  County  Surveyor  (1882-1935) 
Gelo  (the  "Ge"  pronounced  as  in 
geese),  was  the  first  of  Freeman  and  Cyn¬ 
thia  Parker's  sons  to  arrive  in  Astoria 
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Gelo  F.  and  Lucy  J.  (Powell)  Parker 


from  California.  He  worked  in  his  uncle 
Charles'  store  from  1874  until  1880  (the 
newspaper  reported  he  opened  a  new 
provisions  store  at  Astoria  in  1876). 

In  June  1882,  he  was  elected  Clatsop 
County  Surveyor,  a  position  he  was  con¬ 
sistently  reelected  to.  His  career  as 
County  Surveyor  spanned  two  terms: 
from  1880  until  1888,  and  again  from 
1908  until  his  retirement  in  1935.  During 
his  first  term  as  County  Surveyor,  he 
concurrently  served  as  Astoria  City  Sur¬ 
veyor,  appointed  in  1882  and  was  still 
listed  as  both  county  and  city  surveyor  in 
the  1888  Polk  directory. 

At  "Bay  Home"  in  Astoria  where  their 
grandson,  Edwin  K.  Parker  currently  res¬ 
ides,  on  August  20,  1885,  Gelo  Parker 
married  Lucy  Jayne  Powell  (1862-1932), 
daughter  of  Henry  Powell  and  Martha 
Brown  (both  bom  in  England)  who 
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arrived  in  Astoria  in  1875.  (See  "Bay 
Home,  the  1876  Powell  House"  by  Ed 
Parker,  Cumtux,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  p.14). 

During  the  break  in  Gelo's  County 
Surveyor  career,  on  August  4,  1891  he 
became  co-buyer  (with  Carl  A.  Hanson) 
of  his  uncle  Charles  Parker's  store,  which 
they  renamed  Parker  &  Hanson.  There 
was  a  financial  recession  in  1893  which 
may  account  for  their  advertising  a  sale 
at  reduced  prices  on  April  19, 1893  with 
W.  W.  Parker,  assignee.  Subsequently 
the  firm  became  insolvent  on  January  1 2, 
1894. 

Gelo  and  Lucy  Parker  had  three  child¬ 
ren:  (1)  Lois  Laurel  Parker  (1887-1938) 
married  Lincoln  Beaumont  Chambers 
and  they  had  a  daughter,  Lois.  (2)  H. 
Kenneth  Parker  (1890-1953)  married 
Dolly  (Dollie)  Swick  in  1 920  and  they  had 
twochildren,  Edwin  K.  Parker  of  Astoria, 
and  Lennah  who  was  Mrs.  Harley 
Johnson  for  19  years,  now  Mrs.  Harold 
Concenia.  (3)  Lennah  Grace  Parker 
(1892-1988)  married  Howard  G. 
Cosgrove  and  they  had  a  son,  William 
Cosgrove,  of  Seattle. 

From  1897  until  November,  1901, 
Gelo  Parker  surveyed  the  Skagway- 
Whitehorse  Railway  in  Alaska.  Back  in 
Astoria,  in  1902  he  was  appointed  sur¬ 
veyor  of  the  road  between  the  Youngs 
Bay  Bridge  to  Youngs  River.  And  in  1906 
he  completed  a  survey  for  a  proposed 
electric  railway  between  Astoria  and 
Seaside  (it  wasn't  built,  however).  In 
1907  he  was  surveying  dams  on  the 
Naselle  River. 

He  ran  for  and  was  elected  as  Clatsop 
County  Surveyor  again  in  July  1908,  and 
was  continuously  reelected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  until  he  retired  in  March,  1935.  In 
November  1937,  he  donated  his  archeo¬ 
logical  bone  collection  to  the  Astoria 
High  School. 

Gelo  Parker  died  at  Astoria  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1943.  In  1979,  grandson  Ed 
Parker  donated  Gelo's  plat  maps,  survey 
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maps,  tracings  and  blueprints  to  the 
Astoria  Public  Library,  since  transferred 
to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
for  cataloging  and  preservation.  The  di¬ 
aries  that  Gelo  kept  from  1879  are  being 
transcribed  by  Bonnie  Oathes  of  the  As¬ 
toria  Public  Library. 

Pitman  Wilder  Parker 

Daily  Astorian  Editor  (1881-1893) 

The  Daily  Astorian  was  founded  in 
1873  by  Dewitt  Clinton  Ireland.  Barter 
was  a  way  of  life  in  those  days:  In  the 
February  4,  1875  edition,  Ireland  an- 
nouned  the  paper  would  not  accept  rot¬ 
ten  apples  or  frozen  potatoes  for 
subscriptions,  but  would  take  domestic 
produce  of  any  kind  at  market  prices. 
Ireland  installed  a  new  steam  powered 
press  in  1877,  the  same  year  the  first 
phone  line  in  Astoria  was  installed  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  Robb  & 
Fulton's  office. 

The  eldest  son  of  Freeman  and  Cyn¬ 
thia  Parker  became  the  second  editor  of 
the  Daily  Astorian.  Ireland  announced  in 
the  September  30,  1881  Daily  Astorian 
that  he  had  sold  the  newspaper  to  J.  F. 
Halloran  and  Pitman  W.  Parker  for 
$8,000  gold  coin.  Greetings  from  new 
editor  P.  W.  Parker  appeared  in  the 
October  7, 1881  edition. 

In  April  1882,  his  wife  Jennie  H. 
Parker  joined  him  in  Astoria  and  became 
a  member  of  the  newspaper  staff  helping 
wherever  she  was  needed  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  the  press  room  or  the  mailing 
room.  She  was  bom  March  3,  1854  in 
California,  the  second  daughter  of 
William  A.  Hawley  and  M.  J.  Lucetta 
Peckinpah,  but  she  took  her  maiden 
name  from  her  stepfather,  G.  R. 
Rowland.  They  were  married  on  May 
15,  1872  and  had  two  children:  Jennie 
Mabel  Parker  bom  1874,  and  Edgar  A. 
Parker  born  1879. 

On  November  10,  1883  the  news¬ 
paper7  s  name  was  changed  to  Daily 
Morning  Astorian,  and  in  1884  a  regular 


business  telephone  was  installed.  On 
May  24, 1884  the  newspaper  announced 
that  it  had  converted  to  using  a  new  gaso¬ 
line  powered  motor  to  operate  the  press 
instead  of  the  old  steam  engine. 

Pitman  Parker  instigated  changing 
Astoria's  street  names  on  October  6, 
1888,  when  he  announced  that  the  news¬ 
paper  would  no  longer  use  the  original 
Indian  chief  names  of  streets,  for  which 
he  substituted  numbered  streets:  First  for 
Concomly  (now  Astor),  Second  for 
Chenamus  (now  Bond),  Third  for 
Squemoqua  (pronounced  Skamokawa, 
now  Commercial),  etc.  Parker's  street 
numbering  appeared  on  maps  from  1888 
until  1894  when  the  city  adopted  the  cur¬ 
rent  Astoria  street  names,  the  result  of 
Parker's  action. 

In  August  1890,  the  Parkers  pur¬ 
chased  partner  J.  F.  Halloran's  interest  in 
the  newspaper.  In  February  1891,  Pit¬ 
man  W.  Parker,  Jennie  H.  Parker  and  G. 
C.  Fulton  incorporated  the  Astorian- 
Columbian  Publishing  Company,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  stock  of  both  the  Astor ian  and 
Columbian  newspapers. 

Tragedy  struck  the  newspaper  family 
in  August  1891.  The  Parkers  and  some 
of  the  newspaper  staff  went  on  a  Sunday 
outing  to  Seaside  on  August  9,  1891. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  Grime's  Hotel;  many  swimming. 
While  Pitman  was  in  the  tent  changing 
into  his  swimsuit,  Jennie  Parker,  holding 
hands  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dunn,  ven¬ 
tured  waist-deep  in  the  water  when  a 
sweeping  wave  took  them  off  their  feet. 
A  strong  undertow  and  more  waves  took 
Mrs.  Parker  beyond  help  and  she 
drowned .  The  next  morning.  Pitman  and 
a  friend  found  her  body  at  ’The  Cove" 
near  Tillamook  Head.  Her  death  notice 
appeared  on  August  11,  1891.  Pitman 
said  he  had  written  many  death  notices, 
but  none  as  difficult  as  that  one;  every¬ 
thing  in  the  newspaper  office  was  so 
remindful  of  her  helpful  presence. 


Pitman  Parker  stayed  with  the  news¬ 
paper  two  more  years.  He  installed  the 
first  linotype  machine  in  Clatsop 
County,  a  Mergenthaler,  on  September 
20,  1892.  On  August  9,  1893  he  turned 
over  control  of  Daily  Morning  Astorian  to 
Sam  Elmore.  Pitman  continued  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  San  Diego,  California  and 
married  Phoebe  F.  Woodford  on  October 
5, 1903.  Gelo  received  word  that  brother 
Pitman  was  very  ill  and  went  to  San 
Diego  to  be  with  him  two  weeks  before 
Pitman  died  on  October  21,  1933.  A 
paragraph  on  page  one  of  the  October  24, 
1933  Astoria  Budget  acknowledged  his 
passing. 

G.  W.  Parker  (I)  Family 

George  Washington  Parker  (I,  1827- 
1889)  married  Celia  M.  Cegas  (1835- 
1884),  related  to  Ethan  Allen  of 
Revolutionary  War  time,  and  they  had 
two  children:  (1)  Georgia  Parker  (b.1857 
in  Wisconsin)  married  C.  E.  Chase  and 
moved  to  Corvallis,  Oregon.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Marion  (Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Mears  of  Portland)  and  Jessie  (Mrs.  East¬ 
man  of  Cambridge,  Mass.)  (2)  Frank  Linn 
Parker  (b.1860  in  Wisconsin). 

Frank  L.  Parker 

The  earliest  mention  of  Frank  Linn 
Parker  in  the  newspaper  was  July  1873, 
winning  honors  at  Astoria  Public  School. 
Frank  began  working  in  his  father's 
grocery  store  at  Chenamus  &  Benton  (8th 
&  Bond)  Streets,  then  took  charge  of  it  in 
1883  when  his  parents  moved  to  Port¬ 
land.  He  probably  made  some  changes, 
as  it  was  advertised  on  July  25, 1883  as  a 
new  grocery.  Frank  Parker's  grocery 
established  a  first  in  Astoria:  On  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  1888  the  newspaper  reported 
Frank  Parker  had  purchased  the  first 
cash  register  in  town. 

He  replaced  Joseph  Sinott  as  Clatsop 
County  Assessor  in  1889,  and  two  years 
later  (1891)  was  appointed  Deputy  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  at  Astoria,  a  position 
he  held  for  24  years  under  John  Fox,  then 
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C.  H.  Page.  He  was  a  police  commis¬ 
sioner  in  1891. 

Circa  1892  he  joined  W.  L.  Robb  in  the 
real  estate  business  at  111  Genevieve 
(11th)  Street,  known  as  Robb  &  Parker. 
The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1897. 

He  joined  the  Astoria  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  and  was  secretary  of  the  vigilance 
committee  which  brought  looters  to  jus¬ 
tice  after  the  1883  Astoria  fire  (see  Cum- 
tux,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  Summer  1989).  On  the 
fire  department  with  Rescue  Company 
No.  2,  he  was  foreman  (1884),  chief  en¬ 
gineer  (1885),  elected  president  (1892  and 
1894),  and  was  president  of  the  Astoria 
Hose  Team  (1895)  which  competed  with 
other  cities. 

In  1895  he  was  elected  city  council¬ 
man  from  the  second  ward,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  city  council  (1897- 
1898).  In  1899  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Astoria  Bicycle  Commission,  which  en¬ 
forced  bike  licensing.  He  was  a  police 
commissioner  in  1891. 

In  1899  he  was  an  incorporator  of  the 
Building  &  Loan  Land  Company,  and 
was  co-buyer  of  the  A  &  D  R  Wood  bus¬ 
iness  (which  was  renamed  the  Astoria 
Wood  Yard  Co.  in  1904,  and  Astoria  Fuel 
&  Supply  Co.  in  1906).  He  was  president 
of  the  Irving  Club  (1900),  Push  Club 
(1900)  and  chairman  of  the  1901  Astoria 
Regatta  Committee. 

He  sold  his  half  interest  in  the  steamer 
Vanguard  to  Nathan  Burkholder  in  1902, 
and  was  an  incorporator  of  the  American 
Lumber  Company  (1903).  He  was  an 
agent  for  the  Ilwaco  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  (1905).  He  sold  his 
waterfront  property  to  the  Union  Oil 
Company  in  1905,  and  gave  a  strip  of 
land  to  the  city  in  1906.  In  1907  he  was 
an  incorporator  of  the  Astoria  Hardware 
Company  (of  which  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer  1910-1922).  And  in  1908  he  sold 
his  wood,  sand  and  brick  business  to  the 
Prael-Eigner  Transfer  Company. 
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Buyers  of  new  automobiles  in  those 
days  received  notice  in  the  newspaper. 
Frank  Parker  purchased  a  new  18  horse¬ 
power  Haynes  automobile  in  1906,  and  a 
new  Buick  in  1909. 

In  1912,  he  was  a  member  of  the  group 
who  selected  the  site  for  the  new  flour 
mill  in  Astoria  (built  at  the  Port  of  As¬ 
toria),  and  in  1913  gave  talks  about  the 
proposed  Astoria-Westport  road  which 
became  Highway  30.  Two  years  later  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  County  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  concerned  with  road  build¬ 
ing. 

Frank  Parker  retired  after  24  years  as 
Deputy  Collector  in  charge  of  the  Astoria 
Office  on  April  26,  1915,  and  was 
succeeded  by  A.  Y.  Anderson. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
toria  Golf  Club  in  June  1921  (an  organi¬ 
zation  preceding  the  Astoria  Golf  & 
Country  Club  founded  in  1924). 

Frank  L.  Parker  died  in  Portland  on 
March  23,  1925  at  age  65.  He  was 
married  to  Alice  C.  Pope  (1861-1914)  in 
1884,  and  to  Pearl  Freeman  in  1922.  He 
had  no  children. 

Charles  L.  Parker  Family 

Charles  Lafayette  Parker  (1834-1915) 
married  Elsie  C.  Clark  (1834-  )  and  they 
came  to  Astoria  c.1859  where  he 
operated  a  general  merchandise  store, 
engaged  in  real  estate,  and  was  Astoria 
postmaster.  Elsie  and  their  remaining 
children  contracted  tuberculosis  and 
c.1885  they  moved  to  California  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  them;  all  died 
except  Pauline:  Their  eight  children:  (1) 
Inez  (b.1848  Vermont,  died  of  measles  at 
5  years),  (2)  Lucy  (b.1859  Missouri),  (3) 
Belle  F.  (1860-1876)  died  of  typhoid  fever 
at  17  years,  (4)  William  Twilight  (1861- 
1885),  (5)  Jenner  Hastings  (1863-1885),  (6) 
Paul  Dillingham  (1866-1884),  (7)  Pauline 
(b.1868)  married  William  F.  McGregor  in 
January,  1886  (for  history  of  the  McGre¬ 
gor  family,  see  Cumtux,,  Vol.  3,  No.  4),  (8) 
Otto  (1870-1888). 


Capt.  Eben  P.  Parker  (11,1854-1928) 
(CCHS  photo  #5623 -OOP.) 


Charles  L.  Parker  married  Catherine 
("Kate")  Helen  McGregor  (1859-1903)  in 
March  1879.  They  had  five  children:  (1) 
Carlotta  (b.1881)  married  Arthur  Honey- 
mon  on  October  12, 1908,  and  they  had 
four  children:  Barbara  Richie  Roll  of 
Carmel,  CA.;  Charles  Parker,  Arthur 
Alan,  and  Catherine  McGregor;  (2)  Eliza¬ 
beth  (b.1884)  married  Roland  L. 

Mersereau  and  they  had  three  sons:  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  Charles  Parker  and  David 
McGregor;  (3)  Lucile  (b.1886)  married 
Roland's  brother,  Eugene  L.  Mersereau, 
and  their  children  were:  John  Garrison, 
Roland  W.  and  June;  (4)  Zola  Jean  (b.  ) 
married  John  Haywood  White,  and  (5) 
McGregor  Parker  (b.1883)  was  drowned 
at  Melbourne  in  the  Chehalis  River, 
Washington  in  August  1891  when  he 
was  8  years  old. 

H.  B.  Parker  (I)  Family 

The  children  of  Hiram  Bliss  Parker  (1, 
1825-191 7)  were  Capt.  Charles  H.  Parker 
(1853-1879),  Capt.  Ebenezer  Pratt  Parker 
(II,  1854-1928),  Mary  Laura  (Parker) 
Johnson  (1856-1889),  A.  Lincoln  Parker 
(1858-1938)  and  Clara  Irena  (Parker) 
Johnson-Hobson  for  whom  the  steamer, 
Clara  Parker  was  named. 


Capt.  Eben  P.  Parker  (II)  residence  at 
696  Grand  Avenue  in  Astoria,  built 
c.1890,  now  owned  by  Ray  Collins. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Ray  Collins.) 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Parker 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Parker  was  born  July 
7,  1853  near  Melville,  Oregon.  He 
married  Clara  Hay  Pease  in  February, 
1876  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Eva  Bell 
born  in  1879  who  married  George 
Schmidt.  Capt.  Charles  Parker  con¬ 
tracted  a  fever  on  the  upper  Columbia 
and  died  on  November  8, 1879. 

Capt.  Eben  P.  Parker  (II) 
Steamboat  Captain  Eben  P.  Parker  (II) 
was  the  second  son  of  Hiram  Bliss  Parker 
(I)  and  Irena  Cox,  bom  November  28, 
1854  at  Fort  Clatsop.  He  married  Nellie 
E.  Carr  in  1876,  and  they  had  ten  child¬ 
ren.  During  the  1870s  he  was  a  mail  car¬ 
rier  to  Seaside  and  Tillamook.  In  August, 
1880,  he  was  the  first  assistant  engineer 
on  the  Astoria  Fire  Department.  He  was 
Captain  of  H.  B.  Parker's  steamboats,  the 
Clara  Parker,  (1880s)  and  the  Astorian, 
(1890s).  He  won  a  horseback  versus 
steamboat  race  on  the  Walluski  in  June, 
1897.  He  served  as  Astoria  city  council¬ 
man  for  the  first  ward  in  1898-1899.  Cap¬ 
tain  Eben  Parker's  1890  home  at  696 
Grand  Avenue  in  Astoria  still  stands. 
Fire  destroyed  a  number  of  other 
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residences:  his  house  on  Water  Street 
near  the  Kinney  Cannery  on  May  6, 1883; 
his  family7 s  residence  on  Youngs  Bay  in 
August,  1914,  and  his  Central  Hotel  at 
15th  and  Commercial  in  the  Astoria  fire 
of  December  8,  1922.  The  veteran  river- 
man  and  hotel  proprietor  died  on 
December  17, 1928  at  the  age  of  74. 

Capt.  Eben  Parker's  daughters  Elsie 
and  Laura  visited  Portland  in  1895,  and 
Elsie  started  her  first  job  there  in  1897.  In 
1899  she  was  back  in  Astoria,  day  clerk 
at  the  Parker  House.  In  December,  1900, 
Mary  Elsie  (Elsie  M.)  Parker 
(b.l Novi 876)  married  Thomas  E.  Stan¬ 
field  of  St.  Helens,  Oregon.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Evelyn,  and  a 
son,  Thomas  Wilder  Stanfield  (who  died 
in  February,  1909). 

Thomas  Edward  Parker 
(b,14Janl879)  married  Ann  Murray  in 
September  1903.  They  had  three  sons, 
Harry,  Francis  and  Eben.  Thomas  E. 
Parker  was  night  clerk  at  the  Parker 
House  (1901-1902),  and  was  credited  for 
saving  the  17th  person  from  drowning 
on  December  20, 1901.  Apparently  it  was 
somewhat  common  for  people  to  fall  into 
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the  river  there.  In  1904  he  was  a  driver  for 
Fisher  Bros.  Company.  Afterward  he 
studied  law,  passed  the  bar  examination 
and  practiced  with  Astoria  attorney 
Spittle  for  a  time.  He  was  later  with  a  tug 
and  barge  company  in  Portland  for  many 
years. 

Laura  Ann  Parker  (b.5Mayl880) 
married  Patrick  Shea  (1863-1932),  and 
they  had  twelve  children  (eight  girls  and 
four  boys):  (1)  Thomas  Ebenezer  (1899- 
1926)  married  Anna  Marie  Schmitz 
(Portland).  They  had  daughters  Mary 
Ann  and  Patricia  Susana,  and  son, 
Thomas  E.  Shea  Jr.  (2)  Mary  Ann  Shea 
(1901-1919)  died  of  influenza  at  18  years. 
(3)  Ellen  Francis  (1902-1929)  married  M. 
D.  Hannan  and  had  a  daughter,  Kath¬ 
leen,  and  three  sons,  Richard,  James  and 
Michael.  (4)  Ann  Laura  (b.1904)  married 
Guy  L.  Allen,  and  had  a  daughter,  Carol, 
and  two  sons,  Bruce  and  Keith.  (5)  Eliza¬ 
beth  Theresa  (b.1905)  married  John  B. 
Fastabend  on  July  18, 1929  and  they  had 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter:  Joseph, 
John  Henry,  Donald  Fredrick,  Catherine 
Ann,  twins  Robert  Edward  and  William 
Patrick,  Paul  Arthur  and  Charles  An¬ 
thony.  (6)  Margaret  Evelyn  (b.l 907) 
married  Gordon  L.  Wolfgram  on 
November  12, 1928  and  they  had  a  son, 
Gordon  Wolfgram  Jr.,  of  England  Marine 
Supply,  Astoria.  (7)  Celia  Veronica 
(b.1909)  on  October  26, 1930  married  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Foster  who  died  of  pneumonia 
when  their  daughter,  Joan,  was  eight 
months  old.  She  remarried  and  had  a 
son,  Lawrence  Kunkel  of  Seattle.  (8) 
Catherine  Isabella  Shea  (b.l 911)  was 
married  to  Captain  Chester  Hull,  and 
Ivan  Givens;  no  children.  (9)  Julia  Agnes 
(b.l  91 4)  was  married  on  June  28, 1938  at 
Vancouver,  WA.  to  Wally  Thomas. 
Their  son,  Wally  Thomas  Jr.  lives  at 
Birkenfeld  and  teaches  mechanics  at 
Portland  State  University.  (10)  Patrick  E. 
Shea  (b.1916)  married  Mildred  Tergeson, 
and  they  had  two  daughters,  Karen  and 


Susan.  (11)  Francis  Shea  was  bom/died 
on  December  3,  1918.  (12)  Joseph  Shea 
(b.1922)  married  Dorothy,  an  Australian 
girl,  and  they  had  two  daughters,  Karen 
and  Debbie,  and  a  son,  Joe  Shea  Jr. 

Hiram  Bliss  Parker  (II)  was  bom  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1882.  He  married  Edith  M. 
Becken  and  they  had  three  children: 
Marion  Edith  Parker,  Vivienne  R.  Parker 
and  Hiram  Bliss  Parker  (III,  who  cur¬ 
rently  resides  with  his  wife,  Esther,  in 
Eugene,  Oregon).  Besides  working  in 
the  hotels,  Hiram  B.  (II)  was  a  driver  for 
the  Prael-Eigner  Transportation  Co. 
(1 906-09),  for  the  City  Garbage  Company 
(1920-),  and  was  a  longshoreman  at  the 
steamship  docks  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  Astoria  on  July  8, 1937. 

Irena  Parker  (b.l5Sepl886)  married 
Frank  Devaney  and  had  a  daughter, 
Frances.  She  married  Nick  Brown  and 
had  two  children,  George  and  Veronica. 
Then  she  was  married  to  Hugh  Boyle  and 
had  two  children,  Barney  and  Mar- 
guareta.  She  was  living  in  the  Seaside 
home  of  her  grandfather,  Hiram  B. 
Parker  (I),  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
wind  storm  during  the  night  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1938. 

Rose  Parker  (b.7Junl888)  married  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Hess  on  August  6, 1903,  and  they 
had  three  children:  Charles  Nathaniel 
(1904-1971),  Owen  Arthur  and  Nellie 
Ellen. 

Wilder  Webster  Parker  (II)  was  born 
January  14, 1890,  and  married  Margaret 
Pringle,  a  widow  with  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Viola.  Wilder  went  to 
work  at  the  age  of  14  in  1904  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  for  the  Foard  &  Stokes  Company. 
Next  he  was  a  driver  (teamster)  for  Sher¬ 
man's  Transfer  Company  (1908)  and  the 
Astoria  Garbage  Co.  (1913).  In  1917  he 
went  into  a  business  which  became  the 
Parker  Digging  Co.,  dredging  (sand  & 
gravel)  contractors.  He  was  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  having  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  France.  Carrying  on  the  family 


tradition  and  the  namesake  of  his  uncle 
who  was  Mayor  of  Astoria,  he  served  as 
Mayor  in  1928.  He  died  at  the  age  of  44 
on  July  3, 1934. 

Charles  Lafayette  Parker  (II)  was  born 
April  14,  1892,  married  Bessie  Seydel, 
and  they  had  five  children:  Wilder  Web¬ 
ster,  Francis  Freeman,  Eben  Pratt  (IV)  of 
Warrenton,  James  Fredrick  of  Astoria, 
and  Elizabeth  (Betty  Anderson  of  Kelso, 
Washington).  Charles  L.  Parker  was  a 
driver  for  A.  V.  Allen  (1910),  the  Astoria 
Garbage  Co.  (1913),  a  machinist  (1917), 
World  War  I  veteran,  and  master 
mariner  (1925).  In  August,  1929  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  11th  and 
Franklin  Streets  in  Astoria,  then  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  on  Christmas 
Day,  1929.  His  brother,  Eben  (III)  sold 
the  hotel  (once  known  as  the  Royston, 
and  Tyee  Hotel)  in  1944. 

Freeman  Francis  Parker  (II)  was  born 
August  23, 1894.  He  became  a  driver  for 
the  Acme  Grocery  Co.  (1913),  Astoria 
Garbage  Co.  (1915),  a  chauffeur  (1917), 
and  World  War  I  veteran. 

Ebenezer  Pratt  Parker  (III)  was  born 
June  27, 1897,  and  married  Bessie  Seydel 
Parker,  widow  of  his  brother  Charles.  In 
1917  he  started  out  as  a  driver  for  the 
Prael-Eigner  Transfer  Co.,  then  worked 
as  dredge  operator  for  his  brother  Wilder 
before  becoming  a  dredge  master  for  the 
Tidepoint  Company.  Eben  and  Bessie 
Parker's  daughter,  Nellie  Evelyn  Parker, 
became  a  mm  and  teaches  at  Central 
Catholic  High  School  in  Portland.  Eben 
Parker  (III)  died  on  December  13, 1962. 

Mary  Laura  (Parker)  Johnson 

Mary  Laura  Parker  was  born  October 
21, 1856  and  married  Capt.  Eric  Johnson 
(b.l2Augl847  in  Sweden).  They  had 
three  children:  (1)  Charles  Johnson,  (2) 
Irena  Johnson,  married  Archibald 
McLean  who  was  a  Clatsop  County 
deputy  sheriff  and  owned  a  shoe  store  in 
Astoria.  Their  children  were  Dr.  Robert 
C.  McLean  (b.1910),  dentist,  and  Roberta 
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(Left)  A.  Line  Parker  (1858-1938).  (Right)  Mrs.  A.  Line  (Anna  C.  Nelson)  Parker 
(1869-1908)  and  children  (L  to  R)  Harry,  Peary  on  his  mother's  lap,  Alma  (Peggy), 
Mary  and  Jenner.  (Photos  and  certificate  courtesy  of  Lawrence  V.  Parker.) 


(Below)  A.  Line  Parker  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Astoria  Fire  Department, 
organized  September  14, 1877  (his  active  membership  dating  from  June  17, 1877). 
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Louise  McLean,  (3)  Alma  Johnson 
married  George  W.  Stevens.  Mary  Laura 
(Parker)  Johnson  died  on  October  23, 
1889. 

Clara  Irena  Parker 

Namesake  of  H.  B.  Parker's  steam¬ 
boat,  Clara  Parker,  Clara  Irena  Parker  was 
born  April  9, 1866  in  the  Hiram  B.  Parker 
family  residence  at  9th  and  Franklin.  In 
that  same  home  she  was  married  on  May 
20,  1886  to  Capt.  Charles  F.  Johnson. 
They  had  a  son,  Charles,  who  died  on 
October  31, 1888  several  weeks  following 
his  father7 s  death.  Clara  was  later 
married  on  April  18,  1894  to  Capt. 
William  H.  Flobson  (b.60ctl848  at 
Melbourne,  Australia). 

A.  Lincoln  Parker 

A.  Lincoln  Parker,  son  of  Hiram  B. 
Parker  (I)  and  Irena  Cox,  was  bom  on 
May  8, 1859  in  the  Asa  Simpson  sawmill 
at  9th  and  Commercial  Streets  in  Astoria. 
His  father  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  wanted  to  name 
him  Abraham  Lincoln  Parker.  Mother 
Irena  preferred  Lincoln  over  Abraham, 
so  they  compromised  and  christened 
him  A.  Lincoln  Parker.  His  nickname 
was  "Line".  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  a 
sailboat  deckhand,  steamboat  captain, 
volunteer  fireman,  homesteader,  trap¬ 
per,  mail  carrier,  dairyman  and  logger. 

Line  Parker  started  school  at  Astoria 
in  1865,  when  his  father  was  running  a 
store.  After  1873,  his  father  and  mother 
operated  the  "Parker  House"  hotel 
owned  by  his  uncle,  Charles  Parker.  Line 
attended  school  until  he  was  1 6  years  old, 
then  landed  a  job  with  Bill  Carlton  who 
owned  the  sailboat,  Mary  H.  Later,  Line 
worked  with  Bob  Lowe  on  the  Blue  Racer 
and  also  the  Twilight.  These  boats 
operated  between  Astoria  and  Skipanon 
(Warrenton)  before  bridges  were  built, 
carrying  freight  and  passengers.  They 
also  operated  on  Youngs  River  and  the 
Clatskanie. 


Line  worked  11  years  on  the  river. 
His  first  experience  in  steamboating  was 
firing  the  Oneonta,  a  182  foot  long  boat 
with  a  28  foot  beam.  Gus  Fisher  was  the 
Captain  when  Line  began  firing.  Later 
he  worked  under  Captain  Gus  Fisher  on 
the  Little  Sam.  His  father,  Hiram  B. 
Parker,  owned  the  Clara  Parker,  named 
for  his  aunt,  known  as  a  roustabout  boat 
because  it  could  go  wherever  it  could 
take  or  get  a  load.  The  Clara  Parker 
operated  for  about  ten  years.  Line's 
brother,  Eben  Parker,  was  the  first  Cap¬ 
tain;  Line  was  Captain  of  the  Clara  Parker 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  Line  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Astoria  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  (Astoria  Engine  Company 
No.  1)  which  was  organized  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1877.  His  active  membership 
began  earlier,  on  June  19, 1877. 

Line  married  Anna  Carlotta  Nelson  in 
the  fall  of  1885.  She  was  born  in  Den¬ 
mark  in  1869  and  was  a  bride  at  the  age 
of  16.  Line  didn't  want  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  on  the  river,  and  didn't  like 
working  in  the  hotel.  So  he  acquired  a 
Presidential  land  grant  and  took  up  a 
homestead  in  the  Nehalem  country, 
three  miles  below  Jewell,  where  he  built 
a  cabin.  For  the  first  few  years,  they  lived 
almost  entirely  on  wild  meat.  The 
country  was  full  of  elk  and  deer.  While 
they  were  there,  he  killed  over  50  deer, 
and  four  large  bull  elk,  plus  cougars  and 
bears.  They  varied  their  diet  with  trout, 
salmon  and  grouse.  Line  earned  money 
by  trapping  beaver.  Their  pelts  weighed 
two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  he 
received  $2.25  a  pound.  He  also  trapped 
mink  and  otter.  Line  was  a  very  strong 
man  with  great  endurance,  and  was 
known  as  a  hunter  who  could  "walk 
down"  a  bull  elk. 

To  further  supplement  his  income  on 
the  homestead.  Line  had  the  contract  to 
carry  mail  from  Astoria  to  Jewell,  and  to 
Mishawaka  (an  early  post  office  near 
what  is  now  Elsie).  He  made  the  68-mile 
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round  trip  by  row  boat  up  Youngs  Bay 
from  Astoria  to  Olney,  then  on  horseback 
to  Jewell  and  Mishawaka.  Line  had  an 
old  Indian  friend  named  Indian  Joe,  who 
taught  him  how  to  build  a  "birch"  canoe. 
So  Line  built  a  canoe  which  he  paddled 
down  the  Nehalem  River. 

Line  Parker  and  Anna  Nelson  had 
eight  children  (six  sons  and  two 
daughters):  Jenner  F.  Parker,  Harrison 
Lincoln  Parker,  Mary  L.  Parker,  Alma 
Bell  (Peggy)  Parker,  Peary  Stanley 
Parker,  Wenning  G.  Parker,  G.  Dewey 
Parker  and  Melvin  T.  Parker.  The  Parker 
family  lived  on  the  Nehalem  homestead 
for  about  six  years,  and  sold  it  in  1891 .  It 
is  believed  their  first  three  children  were 
born  on  the  homestead. 

They  then  moved  to  the  John  Day 
area,  six  miles  east  of  Astoria,  where  Line 
purchased  over  200  acres  of  farm  and 
timber  land.  His  father,  Hiram  B.  Parker, 
bought  a  40  acre  tract  which  bordered 
Line's  property  on  two  sides.  This  was 
before  automobiles  and  the  road  was  a 
mere  wagon  road  which  followed  the 
bank  of  the  John  Day  River.  Line's  pur¬ 
chase  included  a  narrow  strip  of  river 
frontage  that  stretched  from  his  farm  to 
the  Johnson  farm.  He  owned  all  of  the 
frontage  on  the  river  and  wagon  trail 
between  the  two  farms.  His  dad's  40 
acres  was  directly  west  of  this  narrow 
parcel  of  land.  Line's  land  included 
cleared  fields,  stump  land,  and  a  large 
timbered  area.  On  a  gentle  sloping  hill 
near  the  John  Day  River,  he  built  a  farm 
house.  On  the  level  land  below  the  hill, 
he  built  a  large  dairy  barn  and  a  tool 
shed.  By  today's  standards,  the  house 
was  very  rustic.  However,  in  pioneer 
rural  America,  it  was  a  very  respectable 
farm  house  of  the  1890s.  The  shed  was 
used  to  build  and  repair  farm  sleds,  har¬ 
ness,  wagons  and  farm  equipment. 

The  family  carried  water  from  a  fresh 
water  spring  which  flowed  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  The  Parker  child¬ 


ren  loved  their  home,  which  Mother 
Parker  kept  neat  and  tidy. 

Line  started  operating  the  dairy,  and 
eventually  he  had  about  21  cows  and  75 
hogs.  The  hogs  sold  for  five  cents  a 
pound  on  foot.  They  also  raised  a  few 
steers  for  their  own  meat,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  Line  would  sell  a  steer  to  pay 
the  taxes.  Line  was  very  agile  and  strong: 
he  would  amaze  people  by  doing  a  hand 
stand  in  the  bam,  then  walk  up  the  hill 
on  his  hands  to  the  house.  Besides  run¬ 
ning  the  dairy,  he  logged  off  and  on  (a 
large  part  of  his  land  was  timberland). 

Four  of  the  children,  Jenner,  Harry, 
Mary  and  Alma  (Peggy)  attended  the 
John  Day  grade  school  (see  the  1898 
photograph,  opposite).  The  school  was 
located  on  the  40  acre  tract  adjoining 
their  farm,  owned  by  Hiram  B.  Parker, 
who  it  is  believed  donated  the  land  for 
the  school.  This  school  was  used  until 
about  1900,  when  the  Fernhill  grade 
school  was  built.  Peary  Parker  and  his 
younger  brothers  attended  the  first  grade 
at  the  Fernhill  School,  a  two-mile  walk 
each  way  from  their  farm. 

Line  and  Anna  Parker's  23-year 
marriage  ended  abruptly  on  August  25, 
1908,  when  Anna  passed  away  at  age  39. 
Shortly  before  she  died  she  was  very  sick. 
Her  son  Peary  saddled  a  horse  and  rode 
to  Astoria  for  a  doctor;  however  the  doc¬ 
tor  couldn't  save  her.  At  that  time,  Jenner 
was  22,  Harry  21,  Mary  and  Alma 
(Peggy)  in  their  late  teens,  and  Peary  was 
13  years  old.  Line  never  remarried,  and 
his  wife's  death  caused  disunity  in  the 
family.  Mary  and  Alma  (Peggy)  helped 
Line  raise  the  three  younger  children. 
Before  finishing  the  8th  grade,  Peary  quit 
school  and  worked  for  a  surveyor,  then 
left  home  at  age  14  to  work  in  a  logging 
camp.  Harry  and  Alma  had  attended  col¬ 
lege  (Alma  became  a  nurse).  It  is 
believed  that  Line  ceased  operating  the 
dairy  and  raising  hogs  about  1909  after 
Anna  died,  then  started  logging. 
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(Above)  Line  Parker  farm  house  at  John  Day  1900-05.  Mary  and  Alma  standing  on 
porch;  Line  sitting  on  steps,  Anna  (mother)  standing.  Dewey  between  parents;  Harry 
behind  the  buggy  holding  Wenning.  Peary  and  Jenner  are  on  the  roof. 

(Below)  John  Day  School  on  the  Parker  Farm,  1898.  Outside  privy  on  the  left.  Still 
standing,  the  building  was  upgraded  and  is  now  the  home  of  Mama  Forseth. 
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Line  Parker's  house  was  vacated  circa 
early  1920s.  He  sold  some  of  the  farm 
and  timberland,  and  the  old  bam.  Later, 
the  farm  house  was  torn  down.  With  the 
arrival  of  automobiles,  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  was  rerouted  from  the 
wagon  trail  route  along  the  John  Day 
River  to  a  graded  road  which  cut  through 
the  center  of  the  Hiram  Parker  acreage, 
and  across  the  corner  of  the  original  Line 
Parker  farm.  After  his  father,  Hiram 
Parker  (1)  died,  in  1917,  Line  acquired  the 
40  acre  tract,  the  title  eventually  passing 
to  his  eight  children.  During  the  1920's, 
Line's  son  Dewey  built  a  house  on  the 
tract.  After  Dewey  married  and  moved 
to  a  logging  operation  north  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  his  sister  Mary  (Parker) 
Beckner  and  her  husband,  Al,  moved 
into  the  house,  and  Line  lived  with  them 
during  the  1920s. 

About  1930,  Mary  and  Al  Beckner 
moved  to  Astoria.  The  old  school  house 
on  the  Parker  farm  that  had  been  vacant 
for  the  most  part  since  1900,  was  in  good 
shape.  So  Line  Parker  moved  into  the  old 
school  house.  With  the  help  of  Jenner, 
Virgil  and  Harry,  Line  partitioned  off 
about  half  of  the  school  house  into  an 
apartment.  He  built  an  add-on  to  the 
side  of  the  building  to  store  tools,  which 
later  became  part  of  the  house.  Here  Line 
lived  until  he  passed  away.  One  of  the 
oldest  school  buildings  still  in  use  in 
Oregon,  it  is  presently  the  home  of 
Mama  Forseth. 

Line  Parker  was  an  outdoor  man  and 
had  worked  outdoors  all  of  his  life. 
Several  years  before  his  death.  Line  spent 
one  summer  clearing  out  the  old  wagon 
road  which  started  on  the  Morton  fern- 
hill  (near  an  old  homestead)  on  the  old 
Blount  Road,  and  came  out  at  the  Milk 
Creek  area,  close  to  Tongue  Point.  The 
Parker  Road  going  to  the  Peary  Parker 
farm  passed  the  old  school  building 
where  Line  Parker  lived.  When  his 
grandchildren  started  building  shacks  in 
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the  alder  groves  between  the  farms.  Line 
helped  them  hang  doors  and  install  win¬ 
dows  in  the  shacks.  He  also  helped  his 
son,  Peary,  plant  potatoes  up  until  he 
was  78  years  old.  At  that  age  he  suffered 
a  stroke  which  eventually  ended  his  life 
on  July  2, 1938. 

(Part  3  will  conclude  this  article,  with 
the  history  of  the  Peary  Parker  family  of 
John  Day.) 

To  be  continued. 
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The  Tonquin  Crew 

On  the  cover  of  this  issue  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tonquin  crew  list,  signed  by 
Captain  Jonathan  Thom  on  September  3, 
1810,  at  the  Port  of  New  York  (From  a 
photostat,  obtained  by  Eb  Giesecke  from 
the  National  Archives.) 

The  21  crew  members  and  their  ages 
were:  J.  C.  Fox,  22,  mate;  Wm  P.  Mumford, 
33,  second  mate;  Peter  Anderson,  38,  third 
mate  or  boatswain;  Henry  Weeks,  20, 
carpenter;  Stephen  Weeks,  24,  armorer; 
Francis  Robertson,  22,  steward;  Thomas 
Williams,  27,  cook;  Charles  Roberts,  29, 
seaman;  John  Martin,  38,  seaman;  John 
White,  33,  seaman;  Elisha  Gibbs,  19,  sea¬ 
man;  Edward  Ames,  17,  seaman;  William 
Johnson,  25,  seaman;  Adam  Fictor,  19,  boy 
sea  man;  Peter  VanDervere,  21,  boy  seaman; 
Peter  Verstille,  17,  boy  seaman;  Ami 
LaGrande,  26,  boy  seaman;  Robert  Hill,  19, 
boy;  James  C.  Thome,  16,  boy;  Aaron 
Slaight,  22,  sail  maker;  and  Egbert 
Vanderhoof,  23,  taylor. 

The  Tonquin  left  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8, 1810  and  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  March  22,  1811.  Eight 
crew  members  were  lost  entering  the  river. 
After  departing  Astoria  on  June  5, 1811  for 
Alaska,  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  killed  by 
Indians  at  Vancouver  Island.  Thus 
perished  the  crew  who  brought  Astoria's 
founders  in  1811. 

• 

Anniversaries 

The  December,  1990,  issue  of  Cumtux 
will  be  the  tenth  anniversary  of  our 
quarterly  magazine. 

This  is  also  the  centennial  year  of  the 
little  railroad  that  was  completed  in  1890, 
leaving  a  dock  on  Youngs  Bay  (where  the 
trestle  was,  east  of  the  Youngs  Bay  shop¬ 
ping  center),  and  ending  at  4th  and  Franklin 
streets  in  west  Seaside.  There  was  no  way 
for  the  train  to  turn  around  at  either  end,  so 
the  engine  backed  up  from  Seaside.  A  ferry 
carried  passengers  to  the  Youngs  Bay  dock 
until  the  trestle  was  completed  across 


Youngs  Bay  to  Astoria  in  1 896.  Building  the 
railroad  from  Portland  to  Astoria  was 
completed  two  years  later,  in  1898. 

• 

The  series,  World  War  II  Civilian  Defense, 
by  Steve  and  Janet  Kann,  will  resume  in  the 
next  issue.  Included  will  be  a  photograph 
of  Navy  Scouting  Squadron  Fifty  from 
squadron  member/ author,  James  W. 
Spencer,  which  arrived  after  Part  2 
( Cumtux ,  Vol.  10,  No.  3)  was  ready  for  press. 

• 

Donald  McTavish  (1771-1814),  chief  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  North  West  Company,  arrived 
with  Jane  Bames  on  the  Isaac  Todd,  an¬ 
chored  on  the  north  shore.  On  May  22, 
1814,  enroute  in  a  small  boat  to  Astoria, 
McTavish  and  four  others  (including  Alex¬ 
ander  Henry)  were  drowned.  Initially 
buried  on  the  north  shore,  McTavish  was 
later  reinterred  at  Astoria.  According  to 
local  historian  Judge  John  Quincy  Adams 
Bowlby,  McTavish  was  buried  near  the  old 
northeast  bastion  of  the  fort,  where  later 
stood  city  hall  (the  headstone  on  the  city 
hall  lawn).  The  McTavish  marker  is  now  in 
Gallery  I  of  the  Heritage  Museum. 
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